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BY J. M. LUDLOW. . 


I. WASHINGTON TO VAN BUREN. 


A FEw years ago, the office of chief 
magistrate of the hugest republic the 
world ever saw seemed one of the 
lowest objects of human ambition, the 
fruit of jobbery and its prey, the badge 
of obscure mediocrity. The bright 
glory which had surrounded the name 
of Washington, and of which the fainter 
reflection had descended upon those of 
his immediate successors, had entirely 
passed away. Out of America, there 
were perhaps not more than a score or 
two of men, at the utmost, in all the 
world, that could have repeated the list 
of Presidents of the United States. 
Beyond Jackson—generally misjudged 
—profound forgetfulness, settling into 
contempt, had closed in upon their 
names. Now, however, the martyr- 
death of the last President has invested 
his office with a new glory, more fiery 
yet not less true than that of Washing- 
ton himself. In the blaze of that light 
we may now care to look back through 
the darkness which it illumines, and to 
note the features of each of Abraham 
Lincoln’s predecessors, as its rays fall 
upon each in turn. The White House 
stands reconsecrated to patriotism. It 
has become worth while to know who 
have been its occupants, even the least 
worthy among them. 

In the already far away eighteenth 
century stands Virginian GrorGe Wasu- 
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INGTON (born 1732, died 1799). <A tall 
figure of six feet three inches, long- 
limbed, and in his prime rather slender 
for his height, but with broad and full 
chest ; “the best horseman of his age,” 
says Jefferson, “and the most graceful 
figure that could be seen on horseback.” 
His eyes are light blue, his features 
regular ; his countenance is sedate and 
thoughtful, but kindles under excite- 
ment. He thoroughly enjoys others’ 
humour, but seldom shows much him- 
self ; although there are perhaps few bits 
of grave political fun better in their 
way than his retort, in the convention 
out of which grew the United States’ 
constitution, to a proposal for limiting 
the standing army to five thousand men 
—that he saw no objection to the pro- 
posal, if coupled with a proviso that no 
enemy should invade the country with 
more than three thousand. Not fluent 
in speech : indeed, when after the war- 
fare with the French and Indians he 
was elected in 1759, without any per- 
sonal solicitation, to the Virginian House 
of Burgesses, and received a vote of 
thanks for his services from Mr. Speaker 
Robinson, he utterly failed to utter a 
syllable in reply, but only gave occasion 
by his confusion for a new compliment : 
“Sit down, Mr. Washington ; your mo- 
“desty equals your valour, and that 
“surpasses the power of any language 
U 
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“that I possess.” During fifteen years 
that he was a member of this colonial 
assembly “he seldom spoke, never 
“ harangued, and it is not known that 
“he ever made a set speech, or entered 
“into a stormy debate ;” yet, when he 
did speak, it was always to the point, 
and he was sure to be listened to. A 
man of singularly early ripeness of cha- 
racter, who as a mere boy copied legal 
precedents, like a conveyancer’s pupil, 
for his own use in after life, and set out 
for himself in writing “rules of beha- 
viour in company and conversation ;” 
who at sixteen was charged with the 
survey of the Fairfax lands in the 
Alleghanies, and received shortly after- 
wards a commission as public surveyor ; 
who at nineteen was adjutant-general of 
mnilitia with the rank of major, was sent 
on a delicate and dangerous errand as 
commissioner to a French officer in com- 
mand of a body of troops at twenty-one, 
and took part in actual warfare as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, second in command, at 
twenty-two ; at twenty-three gained 
credit alone in Braddock’s disastrous 
campaign, so as to be spoken of from 
the pulpit on his return, by one Samuel 
Davis, as “that heroic youth, Colonel 
“ Washington, whom I cannot but hope 
“Providence has hitherto preserved in 
“so signal a manner for some important 
“service to his country ;” and was shortly 
after placed in command of the Virginian 
army, as it was termed. Yet, happily 
perhaps for him, without instruction 
enough to make him a prig or a pedant; 
in a scholarly age, ignorant of the very 
rudiments of Latin ; beginning French 
late in life, and never able either to 
write or speak it; self-taught even in 
grammar. Naturally withal of strong 
passions ; two or three times in love 
from the age of seventeen years and 
upwards, and given at such times to the 
writing of bad verse; but at twenty- 
seven married to a fair young widow, 
who lived to see him also die, after 
forty years of quiet mutual love. Asa 
boy, fond of athletic sports, a commander 
in sham-fights ; in manhood, fond of 
the theatre, of fox-hunting, duck-shoot- 
ing; ready personally to chastise a 
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poacher on occasion ; till his death fond 
of agriculture, and horticulture espe- 
cially ; a successful tobacco-planter in 
colonial times, in later years changing 
his staples to wheat and grass ; shrewd 
and economical, yet withal truly hos- 
pitable and charitable all his life. 
When, during the revolutionary war, 
his wife joined him in camp, he wrote 
to the person left in charge of his estate 
at Mount Vernon : “ Let the hospitality 
“of the house with respect to the poor 
“be kept up. Let no one go hungry 
“away. If any of this kind of people 
“should be in want of corn, supply 
“their necessities, provided it does not 
“encourage them in idleness.” And, 
after authorizing his correspondent to 
spend forty or fifty pounds a year in 
charity, he adds: “ In all other respects 
“T recommend to you, and have no 
“doubt of your observing, the greatest 
“economy and frugality, as I suppose 
“you know that I do not get a far- 
“thing for my services here beyond 
“my expenses.” Singularly considerate 
and courteous, though always tenacious 
of his own dignity,—careful to consult 
others, but using their opinions only as 
elements to form .his own,—he never 
forgot, seldom forgave, subterfuge or 
dishonesty. As a planter, he kept care- 
fully with his own hand all day-books, 
ledgers, letter-books, and the like, drew 
up himself his contracts, deeds, bonds, 
wills; as a general, he carefully planned 
on paper every campaign and battle ; 
as a President, he carefully tabulated the 
results of all official reports and records. 
To the last, one might say, a sort of 
heroic, semi-divine surveyor in a pioneer 
age, looking out upon this world’s poli- 
tical and moral wilderness as he looked 
at sixteen on the wild Fairfax domain 
in the Alleghanies, as something which, 
by method, and skill, and will, such as 
he knows himself to possess, is capable 
of being parcelled out, and measured, and 
shaped into fitness for human use and 
comfort, and therefore disheartened by 
no difficulties, provided only he has his 
own way for dealing with them. Through- 
out the war of independence, you see 
that his only object is to clear the coun- 
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try of the English, as he might clear a 
field of stumps. In the brilliant moves 
of the great game of war he seems to 
take no delight ; he has none of the sud- 
den inspirations of genius; if deranged 
during the course of an action, Jefferson 
tells us, or if “any member of his plan” 
is “ dislocated by sudden circumstances,” 
he is “slow in a readjustment;” but 
it would be difficult probably to find 
any commander who, without any 
really brilliant victories, amidst re- 
peated defeats from the enemy, and 
hindrances of all kinds on his own side, 
either inspired so entire a confidence in 
his own countrymen, or effected a greater 
work. The world at large will certainly 
not remember Trenton or Princeton, any 
more than it will Brandywine or Ger- 
mantown. But it will never forget that 
George Washington was the commander- 
in-chief of those colonist soldiers—often 
militiamen enlisted only for a few weeks 
—ill-paid, ill-clad, often without powder, 
who ended by driving out all the armies 
of England. So of his eight years’ Pre- 
sidency (1789-97). What single lead- 
ing event of it has planted a milestone 
in the world’s history?) The whole work 
of it nearly consists only in the mapping 
out, soto speak, of the future development 
of his country’s life. He fixes boundary 
marks here and there ; as respects foreign 
nations, in a resolute neutrality in refer- 
ence to European affairs ; as respects his 
own people. in a resolute vindication of 
the Federal authority against taxation 
riots, and a parting warning against seces- 
sion in his “ Farewell Address,” which 
anticipates in fact in a sentence all the 
rough work which Abraham Lincoln will 
have to do: “The Constitution which 
“at any time exists, until changed by an 
“ explicit and deliberate act of the whole 
“ people, is sacredly obligatory upon all.” 
Yet, though the world knows little of 
the separate events of his Presidency, it 
recollects clearly that by moderation and 
justice Washington shaped the begin- 
ning of a mighty polity. It knows that 
he set an example to all ambition by 
stepping back again from the highest 
office into private life, as simply as, 
by the unanimous vote of the whole 
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Electoral College, he had stepped up 
into it. (“He seemed to me to 
enjoy a triumph over me,” wrote John 
Adams to his wife of Washington’s 
handing over to him the Presidency.) 
It knows that he went down to the 
grave the “father of his country.” 
Washington died, at the age of sixty- 
seven years, on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1799, after two days’ illness, of 
a severe sore throat, not without much 
suffering. “I die hard,” he said the 
last day, “but I am not afraid to 
“die; I believed from my very first 
“attack that I should not survive it. 
“My breath cannot last long.” After 
which he spoke but little, except to 
thank the doctors, and ask them to 
take no more trouble, but let him die 
quietly. Between ten and eleven that 
night he breathed his last. “Is he 
gone ?” asked Martha Washington, his 
wife. His secretary, Mr. Lear, could 
but hold up his hand. “’Tis well ; alk 
“is now over. I shall soon follow him. 
“ Thave no more trials to pass through.” 

A quarter of a century before, after 
the first session of the first Congress 
(1774), Patrick Henry, when asked who 
was the greatest man in it, had said of 
him, “If you speak of eloquence, Mr. 
“ Rutledge of South Carolina is by far 
“the greatest orator ; but, if you speak 
“of solid information and good judg- 
“ment, Colonel Washington is unques- 
“tionably the greatest man on that 
“ floor.” After his death, Jefferson, who, 
at first a member of his Cabinet, had 
led the opposition against him, wrote : 
“ His integrity was most pure, his justice 
“the most inflexible I have ever known ; 
“no motives of interest or consanguinity, 
“of friendship or hatred, being able to 
“bias his decision. He was indeed in 
“every sense of the word a wise, a good, 
“ and a great man.’”” 

Joun Apams, of Massachusetts (born 
1735, died 1826) succeeded him. Wash- 
ington had only passed from the surveyor 
into the soldier and the country gentle- 
man ; John Adams, a farmer’s—others 
say a mechanic’s—son, but of the stock 
of the earliest settlers, had passed through 
Harvard College; had been a school- 
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master, and a successful barrister ; had 
sat in the first Congress (1774), of which 
Jefferson tells us he was “the Colossus ” 
—adding, “not graceful, not elegant, 
“ not always fluent in his public ad- 
“ dresses, he yet came out with a power 
“ both of thought and expression which 
“ moved his hearers from their seats.” 
He had in this Congress seconded 
(8th June, 1776) the Resolution de- 
claring the “United Colonies to be 
free and independent States ;” had 
practised diplomacy for his country as 
commissioner, or ambassador, in France, 
Holland, England; had published an 
“Essay on Canon and Civil Law,” and 
a “Defence of the Constitution and 
Government of the United States.” He 
was the chief author of the Constitution 
of Massachusetts, and had been Vice- 
President—in other words, Speaker of the 
United States’ Senate—during the whole 
of Washington’s double Presidency. <A 
man whose character is thus drawn by 
his latterly successful rival, Jefferson, 
at atime (1787) when they must already 
have become somewhat alienated in 
opinion, in a letter to Madison :—“ He 
“ is vain, irritable, and a bad calculator 
“ of the force and probable effect of the 
* motives which govern men. This is 
“ all the ill which can possibly be said 
“of him. He is as disinterested as the 
“ Being who made him; he is profound in 
“ his views and accurate in his judgment, 
“ except when knowledge of the world 
“ is necessary to form a judgment. He 
“is so amiable that I pronounce you will 
“ love him if ever you become acquainted 
“with him.” And later, quoting “an 
enemy's” dictum :—‘“‘ He is always an 
honest man, and often a great one.” 
Not a bad character, one would say, to 
be handed down to posterity by enemies 
and by rivals—of a Calvinist, by a Free- 
thinker. Whatever may have been his 
foibles, no American statesman has left 
behind him a purer reputation than 
John Adams. 

Washington had been the candidate 
of the nation. John Adams was that of 
@ majority only, representing the so- 
called Federalist party. It is difficult 
for us now to estimate the bitterness of 
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party-feeling which, in the end of the 
last century, and the beginning of this, 
divided “ Federalists” from Repub- 
licans ”—the latter not to be confounded 
with the present party of that name, but 
being, in fact, the predecessors of their 
opponents, the “ Democrats.” The main 
difference between the two was that the 
former aimed rather at the consolida- 
tion of American nationality by giving 
adequate powers to the Central Govern- 
ment, the latter at the jealous preserva- 
tion of State-liberties. So the former 
were treated as monarchists, the latter 
as anarchists in disguise. Hamilton, 
Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the true Federalist leader, had had 
the enormity to say that the British 
Government, with all its corruptions, 
was the best then existing ; John Adams 
giving occasion to the speech by the 
only less heinous opinion, that the 
British Government would be the best 
if purged of its corruptions, This was 
enough to make Jefferson assert that 
during Adams’s siay in England as 
Chargé d’Affaires—where he was often 


scarcely treated with common civility by 
the Court—“ the glare of royalty and 
nobility . ... had made him believe their 
fascination a necessary ingredient in 


government.” So he was only allowed 
to fulfil one term of office, and was suc- 
ceeded (1801) by 

THoMas JEFFERSON, the Virginian 
(born 1743, died 1826). A tall man, of 
an expressive, intelligent countenance ; 
of a good and wealthy family, excellently 
educated (at William and Mary College, 
Virginia) in Greek, Latin, French, ma- 
thematics, philosophy ; author of “ Notes 
on Virginia,” and other publications. He 
had practised as a barrister; had brought 
forward, in the Virginia legislature, a 
motion for permitting the emancipation 
of slaves, which was rejected ; had drawn 
up some instructions for delegates to a 
general congress then proposed, which 
were afterwards published as “‘ A sum- 
“mary View of the Rights of British 
“ America ;” had sat in the General Con- 
gress (1775); had drawn up the famous 
Declaration of Independence ; had been 
governor of Virginia ; had almost car- 
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ried in Congress (11th March, 1784) a 
proposal, that after the year 1800 there 
should be no more slavery in any of 
the future states of the Confederation ; 
had gone to Europe as plenipotentiary 
(1784-89), residing almost exclusively in 
France, but travelling as far as Milan. 
On his return to his country he had 
become Secretary of State, under Wash- 
ington, but had resigned in 1793 ; had 
competed for the Presidency against 
Adams in 1797, and had been elected to 
the Vice-Presidency ; and now reached 
the highest office, strange to say, not 
even as the candidate of a majority of the 
presidential electors, whose votes were 
equally divided between him and the 
United States’ first traitor, Burr, but by 
the vote of the House of Representatives. 
As good an imitation of a great man, 
perhaps, as the world has ever seen ; of 
amazing variousness of information ; ‘‘no 
speaker,” Colonel Burton tells us, “ but 
a most instructive and fascinating talker ;” 
quick, shrewd, supple in mind ; gene- 
rous, though a passionate partizan ; the 
shallowest of eighteenth-century Free- 
thinkers, yet using the name of God 
with effect ; with much love of justice 
in the abstract, and an ethical creed so 
low that he reckoned good-humour as 
the first among moral qualities ; a de- 
claimer against slavery, and an owner, 
probably father, of slaves, whom he left 
unenfranchised. Strong in a rhetorical 
fervour, which did duty for much greater 
warmth of heart than he possessed, and 
in a sincere incapacity for distinguishing 
petween his own opinions and the wel- 
fare of the country, he offers to us the 
most brilliant type of the Southerner 
which American history as yet presents. 
Washington had done his best, till 
Jefferson’s withdrawal, to make all 
honest men of opposite opinions work 
together for the country’s good, uniting 
Jefferson and Hamilton in one Cabinet, 
and giving the superior office to Jefferson, 
whose tendencies were not his own. 
Adams, by a singular act of spite, is said 
to have spent his last days of power in 
giving place to opponents of his succes- 
sor. Jefferson, on coming into power, in 
turn swept out his predecessor’s nomi- 
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nees from office, to put partizans of his 
own policy in their place; yet it is re- 
corded of him that in so doing he showed 
no bias of kindred or friendship. During 
his Presidency he was far from justifying 
the expectations either of his admirers 
or his opponents ; profited by various 
strokes of good luck; left the main 
conduct of affairs to Madison; pro- 
claimed the most peaceful intentions ; 
left his country unprepared for war, in 
the midst of a tremendous conflict. To 
his first period of office (which was re- 
newed in 1805) belongs the purchase of 
Louisiana from France—an act big with 
future troubles. 

Retiring, like Washington, after his 
second Presidency, in 1809, Jefferson’s 
life soon became linked once more with 
that of his old rival, Adams, from whom 
he had remained some years estranged, 
although, at a period of Jefferson’s admi- 
nistration when he was in difficulties 
with England, Adams had generously 
supported him in some letters published 
in a Boston paper. “I always loved 
Jefferson, and still love him,” Adams 
had said ; and soon after sent him, with 
a letter, some specimens of homespun. 
Before these last had even arrived, the 
letter was answered in the friendliest 
terms (1812). Nothing could be plea- 
santer henceforth than the exchange of 
correspondence between the two veteran 
statesmen, ranging as it does over almost 
every conceivable topic, from Greek 
texts to theology, were it not now 
known that all the while Jefferson was 
continuing to deposit in a series of ana 
the venom of a life-time against the party 
to which his friend belonged. And, in 
the correspondence itself, the utter 
superficiality of Jefferson’s nature comes 
out more and more. A genial old man 
of seventy-three must be he who says 
(1815)—* My temperament is sanguine ; 
I steer my bark with hope in the head, 
leaving fear astern.” We may barely 
conceive of such a one that he would be 
willing, as Jefferson declared himself to 
be, to live his life over again. But when he 
goes on tosay: “I have often wondered 
for what good end the sensations of grief 
could be intended,” it is difficult not to 
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turn away with a feeling akin to con- 
tempt. What! old man, so near the 
grave, so much evil around, so many 
loved ones gone, and wondering why 
man should grieve ? 

But Jefferson lived on, with Adams, 
for thirteen years still; the latter in 
comfort, but in exceedingly feeble health ; 
Jefferson amidst pecuniary difficulties, 
not entirely of his own creation. With 
all his varied powers, and with a show 
of accuracy in accounts, observations, 
tables, and the like, he was by no 
means a good man of business in his 
own concerns, To that pitch, indeed, 
did he come, that, after having opposed 
lotteries all his life, he asked permission 
at last to put his own domain of Monti- 
cello into a lottery. The last day of both 
Adams and Jefferson has often been re- 
corded. The morning of the 4th July, 
1826, had come, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Bells were ringing, and guns and crackers 
firing, and the din woke up old John 
Adams. He was asked if he knew what 
it all meant. After a moment, ‘Oh, 
“ yes ! it is the glorious 4th of July—God 
“bless it! God bless you all!” Then, 
after a while: “ It is a great and glori- 
ous day;” then, after a last pause: 
*“ Jefferson still survives.” At noon his 
last illness came ; at 6 p.m. he died. Jef- 
ferson was then himself dead since 
1 o'clock, his last words being, “ I resign 
“ my soul to my God, and my daughter 
“to my country.” The two old rival- 
friends went forth to meet their Maker 
together. 

When all has been said, Jefferson must 
live in history as the author of the 
“Declaration of Independence” —a docu- 
ment which, to calm, distant readers, 
not trained to look to it as the starting- 
point of their own nationality, must 
seem declamatory, and hollow ; yet the 
influence of which over the destinies of 
the United States, were it only through 
its implied pledge of equality between 
white and black, has been incalculable. 
“IT have never had a feeling politically,” 
said Abraham Lincoln, in Independence 
Hall, on his way to the Capitol and to 
martyrdom, “that did not spring from 
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“the sentiments embodied in the De- 
*claration of Independence ... . It 
“ was not the mere matter of the separa- 
*“ tion of the colonies from the mother- 
“ Jand, but that sentiment in the Decla- 
“ration of Independence which gave 
“ liberty not alone to the people of this 
“country, but I-hope to the world, for 
“ all future time... . If this country 
“cannot be saved without giving up 
“that principle, I was about to say I 
“would rather be assassinated on this 
** spot than surrender it.” 

James Mapison (born 1751, died 
1836), third Virginian President, con- 
tinues Jefferson much as John Adams 
continues Washington. <A planter’s son, 
much younger than his predecessors, he 
had been nearly as well educated as 
Jefferson ; had graduated at Princeton 
College, New Jersey (performing “all 
“ the exercises of the two senior collegiate 
“ years in one);” and had studied for the 
Bar, though 1 am not aware that he was 
ever called. He had sat repeatedly in 
the Legislature, or the Council, of Vir- 
ginia; in the Congress of 1780, in 
the Congress after the Constitution 
(1789-97) ; had, with Hamilton and 
Jay, written the celebrated series of 
letters known as “The Federalist,” in 
explanation of the United States Consti- 
tution ; had drawn up some celebrated 
resolutions of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia (1798), which have since served 
as a text-book to the “ States-rights” 
party, and had become Secretary of 
State under Jefferson. The latter was 
much attached to him. “I have ever 
viewed Mr. Madison and yourself,” he 
wrote to Monroe, in 1808, “as two prin- 
cipal pillars of my happiness.” He has left 
of Madison a glowing eulogium ; speak- 
ing of his “ habit of self-possession,” his 
“Juminous and discriminating mind,” 
his “extensive information, his “never 
“ wandering from his subject into vain 
declamation, but pursuing it closely in 
language pure, classical, and copious, 
soothing always the feelings of his 
adversaries by civilities and softness 
“ of expression,” his ‘pure and spot- 
“ less virtue, which no calumny has ever 
“ attempted to sully,” and concluding— 
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“ Of the powers and polish of his pen, 
“ and of the wisdom of his administration 
“in the highest office of the nation, 
“T need say nothing.” Posterity has 
hardly confirmed the latter part, at least, 
of this panegyric of Jefferson’s on one 
whom he must have looked upon as his 
favourite pupil. Though always leaning 
to France against England, Jefferson had 
steered clear of actual political partizan- 
ship between foreign nations. Madison 
drifted (through Clay’s influence, it is 
said) into that deplorable war between 
the United States and England, grounded 
on an English Order in Council, which 
the British Ministry had decided on 
revoking before the declaration of war 
by the United States, and actually re- 
voked four days after it. Although the 
course of the war, especially at sea, was 
not discreditable to the Americans, con- 
sidering how little prepared they were 
for it, it was terminated by a peace which 
guaranteed nothing which they had gone 
to war to secure, and left the United 
States for the time being with a heavy 
debt and an annihilated trade, and the 
beginning of a protective system (pro- 
moted at this time by Calhoun and the 
South Carolinians). Madison quitted 
office after his second term, in 1817, 
and afterwards only took part in the 
revision of the Virginia Constitution 
(1829). Personally a most amiable man, 
of great conversational powers, he made 
no enemies. He was always an invalid 
(having weakened his constitution in 
youth by excessive study), and lived on 
to his eighty-fifth year, with two or 
three mortal diseases. 

James Monror, Madison’s coeval suc- 
cessor (born 1751, died 1831,) closes for 
a time the list of Virginian Presidents. 
Of Irish Presbyterian extraction, unlike 
his three last predecessors, he was a 
soldier ; had served in the revolutionary 
war ; had, as a lieutenant, been wounded 
at Trenton in 1766; and had been ap- 
pointed colonel on Washington’s recom- 
mendation, just before the end of the 
war. He then went to college, studied 
law, entered the legislature, opposed in 
the Virginia Convention the adoption of 
the United States Constitution, sate in 
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the Senate; was sent by Washington 
as minister to France, where, however, 
he was considered by the then cabinet 
to have shown himself too subservient 
to French policy. Recalled in 1790, he 
was appointed governor of Virginia, and, 
after Jefferson’s accession to the Presi- 
dency, sent again as minister to France, 
afterwards to Spain. In the former 
country, together with Mr. H. R. Liv- 
ingston, he concluded the purchase of 
Louisiana ; but a treaty which he drew 
up with Spain was disallowed by Jef- 
ferson, and Monroe returned dissatisfied, 
and unsuccessfully competed with Madi- 
son for the Presidency, not obtaining 
a single vote. But Jefferson brought 
the two old friends together again ; he 
was made Secretary of State, (or prime 
minister), and succeeded Madison in 
the Presidency, by an all but unanimous 
vote (1816); served his two terms, and 
withdrew into private life (1825). “A 
slow, hard-working man, of parts,” Ben- 
ton says, “‘not shining, but solid ; lack- 
“ing genius, but possessing judgment ;” 
at one time singularly valued by Jeffer- 
son (who once wrote of him, “Turn his 
“soul wrong side outwards, and there is 
“not a speck on it”); of whom it has 
even been said that “he never could 
“have attained the dignity of the Presi- 
“ dency independent of his intimacy and 
political connexion with Mr. Jefferson.” 
Courteous almost to fulsomeness, he 
seemed the very President for a country 
wearied and exhausted by war, at a time 
when party spirit had almost gone out. 
After consulting General Jackson, the 
popular military hero of the day, Monroe 
formed a cabinet, in which John Quincy 
Adams was Secretary of State, and J. C. 
Calhoun Secretary of War,—three men 
of whom each pair were one day to 
stand wide as the poles asunder. His 
Presidency was called “the era of good 
feeling ;” there was noopposing candidate 
against him at his second term of office. 
He concluded treaties with England, 
with Spain, and, without much intending 
it, left his mark upon the history of the 
world in the shape of that famous but 
much exaggerated “ Monroe Doctrine,” 
so much applauded at the time by 
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European liberals, in and out of office, 
but since then found so awkward by 
benevolent European sovereigns wishing 
to ensure the blessings of royalty or 
imperialism (as the case may be) to 
transatlantic republicans who don’t know 
the value of them, and which only 
amounted to an intimation to European 
powers that an expansion of their system 
to any part of the American hemisphere 
would be considered by the United 
States “dangerous to their peace and 
safety,” and that the American conti- 
nents were not thenceforth “to be 
‘considered as subjects for colonization 
“by any European power.” On the his- 
tory of his own country, again, Monroe 
has, if not left Ais mark, yet allowed a 
mark to be left, which the history of 
the five-and-forty succeeding years has 
not suffered to be overlooked, viz:—the 
famous Missouri Compromise, by which, 
in violation of an ordinance of 1787, 
slavery was allowed to extend north of 
the Ohio, but was limited to the parallel 
of 36° 40’ N. latitude. He died, like 


Adams and Jefferson, on a 4th July. 
A worse manager of money matters than 


even the latter, he had had at last to be 
relieved in his embarrassments by a vote 
of money from Congress. 

Without forming part of the group of 
the actual founders of the republic, Jonn 
Quincy Apams, of Massachusetts (born 
1769, died 1848), belongs yet to that of 
the statesmen contemporaries of Wash- 
ington. The son of John Adams, he 
accompanied his father to Europe as a 
boy, then returned to America, gradu- 
ated brilliantly at Harvard, studied and 
practised law (apparently with little suc- 
cess), had the credit of being the first 
who strenuously advocated the absolute 
neutrality of the United States in Euro- 
pean quarrels (in letters signed ‘ Mar- 
cellus,” to the Boston Sentinel, 1793). 
He was soon distinguished by Washing- 
ton, and was sent by him—the youngest 
man ever selected to represent the United 
States abroad—at twenty-seven, as 
minister to Holland, then to Portugal. 
When John Adams succeeded to office, 
he consulted Washington as to whether 
he should maintain his son at his post. 
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“T give it as my decided opinion,” said 
Washington, “‘that Mr. Adams is the 
“ most valuable public character we have 
“ abroad, and that there remains no doubt 
“in my mind that he will prove himself 
“to be the ablest of all our diplomatic 
“corps.” By John Adams he was sent to 
Prussia, but recalled by him on leaving 
office, not to embarrass Jefferson, Mr. 
Seward tells us; an act quite out of 
keeping with the spiteful appointments 
to office which Jefferson charged on his 
predecessor. After a period of service, 
first in the senate of his own state, then 
in that of the United States (during part 
of which time he was also professor of 
rhetoric and belles lettres at Cambridge 
University), John Quincy Adams re- 
sumed office, being sent as minister to 
Russia by Madison, and finally to 
England, from whence he was recalled 
by Monroe, to become his Secretary of 
State, a post he only quitted for the 
Presidency. Like Jefferson at his first 
election, he owed his Presidency to 
the House of Representatives—Andrew 
Jackson, who had the largest number of 
votes, not having obtained the requisite 
majority. A man, it will be seen, of 
the most varied experience abroad, and 
of the highest at home; of remarkable 
eloquence, overflowing with knowledge ; 
large and lofty in mind, strong of 
body ; fond of athletic exercises, an 
untiring walker till very late in life, a 
first-rate swimmer (while President, he 
might often be seen at sunrise breasting 
the waters of the Potomac); frugal, tem- 
perate, so as to be accused of stinginess ; 
an early riser, who during his Presi- 
dency “was probably the first man up 
“in Washington, lighted his own fire, 
“and was hard at work in his library,” 
whilst every one else was asleep; a 
Unitarian in creed, but a devout reader 
of the Bible. Most warm-hearted in 
fact, but with an exterior, we are told 
by a friendly writer, “of at times almost 
repulsive coldness,” he was not popular 
enough, and probably too cultivated for 
his time. 

Like all northern Presidents, John 
Quincy Adams was only allowed to 
fulfil a single term of office (1825-29). 
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But, unlike both his predecessors and 
successors, he really filled a larger space 
in his country’s history after leaving the 
Presidency than before. The man who 
had been the chief of the state accepted 
and retained for seventeen years, till his 
death (1831-48), a seat, not even in the 
Senate, his natural home, but in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. His eloquence seemed to rise, 
his moral character to stand out purer 
and loftier, with the increase of years. 
He became the champion of the anti- 
slavery party, the strenuous defender of 
the right of petition, which was actually 
denied in reference to slavery ; brought 
forward in 1842 a motion for an amend- 
ment to the constitution, extinguishing 
hereditary slavery after the 4th July of 
that year ; was threatened with expul- 
sion, indictment, the penitentiary, assas- 
sination, mob-law; persevered; saw 
the first streaks of a coming dawn in 
the rescision, in 1845, of the “gag 
rule,” and the consequent admission of 
petitions on the subject of slavery ; at 
seventy-four re-entered the Supreme 
Court, after thirty years’ absence from 
the bar, to defend the negroes of the 
Amistad, who, being taken to Cuba, had 
risen on their captors, and having 
reached the United States were now 
claimed by two Spaniards; and had 
the happiness of seeing their freedom 
decreed. 

His death recalls that of Chatham. On 
the 21st February, 1848, having shown 
that morning an unusual alacrity, and 
having composed even a few stanzas of 
poetry, he was struck with paralysis in 
the House; lay unconscious in the 
speaker’s room till the 23rd (his last 
words on being moved thither being, 
“This is the last of earth; I am con- 
tent”); and died in the evening of that 
day, public business being suspended in 
token of respect to him, and the public 
offices being draped in mourning after 
his death. Altogether as noble a figure 
as any in American history ; statuesque, 
antique. “The old man eloquent ” was 
his common designation in later years. 

With Anprew Jackson of Tennessee 
(born, however, in South Carolina, 1767, 
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died 1845)—an exact contemporary with 
J. Q. Adams, as Monroe had been with 
Madison—begins, as it were, a new 
dynasty of Presidents, of which he is 
the most favourable, and almost the 
only favourable, specimen. He is the 
candidate of the Democratic (the suc- 
cessor of the old Republican) party, 
which from henceforth till the election 
of Lincoln—a period of more than thirty 
years—will scarcely allow the highest 
office to slip from its grasp once or 
twice. Like Monroe, Jackson was of 
Irish Presbyterian race ; his father the 
son of a linendraper near Carrickfergus. 
A rough man throughout life, but not 
uneducated ; meant for a clergyman, but 
took to soldiering in his teens on the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war, was 
made prisoner by the English, wounded 
in the hand by an English officer (one 
trusts unintentionally) for refusing to 
clean his boots, and fought on from 1780 
till the end of the war. At fifteen, by 
the death of his brother and mother, he 
found himself without kith or kin in 
the world, and seems to have given him- 
self up to bad courses; but suddenly re- 
formed, and, like Monroe before him, 
began studying the law, and was in 
1787appointed solicitor for the “ Western 
District of North Carolina,” now Ten- 
nessee ; fighting nevertheless, mean- 
while, as a private in Indian warfare, 
and earning ‘from the Indians names 
such as “Sharp Knife,” and “ Pointed 
Arrow,” destined to merge in his his- 
torical cognomen of “Old Hickory.” 
So he goes on for a while, mingling law 
and warfare in oddest fashion, helping 
to frame a constitution for Tennessee, 
a representative, a senator, a major- 
general of the state forces, judge of the 
state Supreme Court ; then throwing up 
judicial office to farm near Nashville, 
till the war with England, in 1812. He 
now resumes soldiering, raises two or 
three thousand volunteers, campaigns 
successfully against the Creek Indians, 
who finally submit; becomes a major- 
general in the service of the United 
States, takes part in the direct hostilities 
with England, takes Pensacola, achieves 
the last feat of the war in the repulse of 
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the English from New Orleans (8th 
January, 1815). But in nothing did 
the hard, stern character of the man, his 
disregard for law in pursuing what he 
deemed to be the interest of the country, 
come out so much as in the Seminole 
war, 1818-19, where we find him 
raising and officering a force in direct 
opposition to the orders of the Federal 
Government, seizing forts and places be- 
longing to Spain, with whom the United 
States were at peace ; shooting Indian 
prisoners of war without trial, and a 
brace of Englishmen (Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister) after a court-martial. Yet 
he won favour with the crowd by his very 
misdoings ; was whitewashed in Con- 
gress, continued in command, appointed 
Commissioner in negotiating with Spain 
for the pugchase of Florida, then in effect 
its Governor ; was sent to the Senate, 
made the largest number of votes at the 
presidential election of 1824, and was re- 
turned triumphantly in 1828 and in 1832. 

His Presidency is historical. Office 
brought out all the man’s higher quali- 
ties. Ambitious, selfish, unscrupulous 
though he might be, he had one un- 
selfish passion— which became from 
henceforth the ruling one of the better 
half of the American people—the Union. 
A South Carolinian born, a slave-owner, 
sent up by the Democratic party, with 
Calhoun for Vice-President, you might 
almost expect to see him make havoc of 
the central power. The Southerners 
evidently reckon upon this. They are 
crying out (one state excepted, Louisiana) 
against that protective system which 
they originally promoted, finding that 
slavery disables them utterly from real- 
izing its real or fancied benefits in any 
branch of manufacture where they have 
to compete with the free North. The 
President is known himself to be op- 
posed to the protective tariff. The old 
“‘States rights” party in the South 
have now reached to the half-way 
house towards Secession, 7.e. “ Nulli- 
fication,” or the doctrine of the right 
of individual states to interpret and 
“nullify” acts of Congress. South 
Carolina accordingly “ nullifies” the 
Federal tariff for her own behoof. With 
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no military force to speak of, Jackson 
“put his foot down strongly ”—to use 
Mr. Lincoln’s celebrated words—against 
Nullification. Using the pen of his 
Secretary of State, Edward Livingston— 
for “ he had vigorous thoughts, but not 
“the faculty of arranging them in a 
“regular composition, either written or 
“spoken ”—he utterly denied the sove- 
reignty of the states, their right “ to ab- 
“solve themselves at will, and without 
“the consent of the other states,” from 
constitutional obligations, declared that 
in such a case “the duties of the Govern- 
ment became the measure of its powers,” 
and was ready to suppress South Caro- 
linian resistance by force. But Clay 
patched up a compromise, and the golden 
opportunity of crushing Secession in the 
bud was lost for ever. We have been 
told lately that Jackson always regretted 
not having hanged his Vice-President, 
Calhoun, the avowed champion of Nulli- 
fication in the Senate. But he lived 
unpunished, to plot further mischief, and 
to become one day Secretary of State to 
that Government to which half his life 
was virtual treason. 

As I look back from the point of 
view of the last four years upon Andrew 
Jackson’s Presidency, I feel more and 
more impressed with his clear-sighted- 
ness and massive strength. That tall, 
lean, yellow-faced man, grey-eyed, grey- 
haired, hard-featured, hawk-like, whose 
every step in life was a contest, seems 
anything but a loveable personage. 
As compared with Jefferson and the 
group of Southerners who surround 
him, he represents a much lower 
type, of coarse, hard fibre. All sensi- 
tiveness to the wrong of slavery is 
quite rubbed out in him ; abolitionism 
proper he simply hates. As to the Red 
Indians, who are not even fit to be 
slaves, he is ready to sweep them out of 
the way like vermin. Yet he seems to 
have been singularly beloved by those 
who knew him intimately, and to have 
had strong attachments. Many years 


after his death, Benton declared him to 
have been, if irascible, placable as well, 
cordial, and sincere in reconciliation ; 
chivalrous towards women, and, after his 
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early reformation, unsullied in his per- 
sonal morals. He had never any private 
debts of his own, and made any sacrifices 
to get out of those incurred for others ; 
“never gave up a friend on a doubtful 
fact, or from policy, or calculation.” The 
warmth of this testimony, coming as it 
does from a man not unlike Jackson 
himself, hard and strong-willed, self- 
wrapped withal, adds of itself to its 
weight. When Benton adds: “The cha- 
“racter of his mind was that of judg- 
“ ment, with a rapid and almost intuitive 
“ perception, followed by an instant and 
“ decisive action,” I think the facts fully 
bear him out. I find Jackson in the 
right on almost all the great questions 
immediately at issue during his tenure of 
office (thoroughly wrong, indeed, as to 
slavery, but that was not yet foremost) ; 
right against all odds; misunderstood 
and misrepresented—not only through 
life, but after death—by almost all 
writers who have won the public ear, 
from “Jack Downing ” to Tocqueville ; 
yet through all sustained by the deep 
instincts of the people’s heart, felt to be 
their leader and true king, and trusting to 
them in turn. “ He was a firm believer,” 
says Benton, “in the goodness of a su- 
“perintending Providence, and in the 
“eventual right judgment of the people. 
“T have seen him at the most desperate 
“ part of his fortunes, and never saw him 
“waver in the belief that all would 
“come right in the end.” All the great 
statesmen of the day dislike and try to 
despise him for a rough upstart. The 
three leaders and representatives of the 
three different sections of the American 
people—Webster of the Northern, Cal- 
houn of the Southern, Clay of that of 
the Border slave-states — combine to 
oppose him ; thwarting him even on 
personal questions, such as the appoint- 
ment of Van Buren to the English lega- 
tion. Jackson faces them all, and, with 
the Senate against him, is triumphantly 
re-elected. In his great struggle with 
the Nullificationists, Webster alone of 
the three chiefs heartily supports him ; 
Clay becomes a candidate for the Presi- 
dency against him in the very midst of 
the contest,—to fail, indeed, miserably. 
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But, whilst bent on upholding the na- 
tional authority, Jackson sees clearly 
where it should be limited to secure its 
own purity. He will not allow the 
several states to “ scramble” for appro- 
priations of public money towards in- 
ternal improvements. Above all, he will 
have no organized money-power beside 
the Federal Government to corrupt and 
enslave it. When the worst has been 
said of Jackson’s motives in his struggle 
with the United States’ Bank, and of 
the means used in carrying it on, that 
struggle remains in its consequences 
only less momentous than the Nullifica- 
tion one. Had Jackson failed in it,-— 
had Nicholas Biddle’s ambitious financial 
structure subsisted to overshadow’ his 
feebler successors, it must, in all proba- 
bility, have rotted away, by its contact, 
that of the central Government, and 
would have brought it tumbling down 
with itself at its final downfall. Jackson 
fights the Bank single-handed, with 
Webster and Clay for opponents ; fights 
it at the very moment that he is engaging 
Calhoun on the Nullification question. 
He does not, indeed, retain office long 
enough to finish the struggle ; but, bow- 
ing to example quietly, gives up his 
power at the very flush of his popu- 
larity,—disdaining to be his country’s 
Cromwell or Napoleon, although so 
many elements of his character seemed 
well fitted to make him try the part,— 
and withdraws to his farm (the Her- 
mitage, near Nashville), But his name 
remained for years a_ rallying-point 
for the Democratic party. He seemed 
greater out of office than in it. A cen- 
sure passed upon him by the Senate 
for his conduct in reference to the 
Bank was expunged by an express 
vote, thirteen days after his leaving 
the Presidency. Later still, under 
President Tyler, the final downfall 
and exposure of Nicholas Biddle’s gi- 
gantic swindle became Jackson’s crown- 
ing moral triumph. The gratitude of 
his countrymen was characteristically 
shown to him in a matter small in itself, 
—the repayment to him by Congress of 
a fine which he had paid, at the time of 
the war with England, for contempt of 
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Court in disobeying a habeas corpus 
during the subsistence of martial law. 
One Andrew Johnson, Jackson’s fellow- 
citizen of Tennessee, made himself some- 
what conspicuous in Congress as a 
supporter of these measures. 

Jackson was not a great man, but still 
less was he a sham great man like 
Jefferson; on the whole, by far the 
nearest approach to greatness that 
America offers between Washington and 
Lincoln ; spoilt for it only perhaps by 
the accursed influences of the slave- 
world amidst which he lived. A man 
singularly tried in his personal affections; 
at fifteen, as we have seen, a brotherless 
orphan ; who died a childless widower. 
I believe Benton enters into the very 
core of Jackson’s character when he 
says that “in the time of Cromwell he 
would have been a Puritan.” That 
there was a well-spring of deep tender- 
ness in that rugged nature is well shown 
by a touching anecdote of the same 
writer's: “I arrived at his house one 
“wet, chilly evening in February, and 
“came upon him in the twilight, sitting 
“alone before the fire, a lamb and a 
“child between his knees.... The child 
“had cried because the lamb was out in 
“the cold, and begged him to bring it 
“in, which he had done to please the 
“child, his adopted son, then not two 
“years old.” 

No man could be more unlike “ Old 
Hickory” than his political first lieu- 
tenant, who succeeded him (1837); yet 
Martin Van Buren of New York (born 
1782—died 1862) continues Jackson, as 
John Adams Washington, as Madison 
Jefferson. Middle-sized, slight, though 
capable of exertion, with large bald head ; 
a speaker so rapid that no short-hand 
writer can follow him; seldom submit- 
ting to the drudgery of writing out a 
speech ; a self-made man, the son of 
an innkeeper at Kinderhook, with no 
education but that of the village 
“ academy,” he had begun studying law 
at fourteen, was admitted to the bar 
at twenty-one, was for three years 
Attorney-General of his State, but was 
especially prominent as a Democratic 
politician, sitting in a convention at 
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nineteen, rising from the New York 
senate to that of the United States, 
becoming governor of his state in 1828, 
then passing through the Secretaryship 
of State and the Vice-Presidency to the 
Presidential chair. A first-rate lawyer, 
shrewd, crafty, the organizer of a certain 
so-called “ Albany Regency,” which for 
twenty years controlled the Democratic 
party ; “always punctilious, always 
polite, always cheerful, always self-pos- 
sessed,” as a recent writer, Mr. W. A. 
Butler, describes him; of most “re. 
markable imperturbability ;” with a 
keen sense of the humorous ; far-sighted 
withal, and who in his “ Inaugural” 
had the boldness to speak of slavery as 
“ perhaps the greatest of the most pro- 
“minent sources of discord and dis- 
“order” in the country, and by 1848 
had advanced so far as to be the can- 
didate of the so-called “Free Demo- 
crats,’— a wing of the Democratic 
party, which separated from the main 
body on the principle of opposition to 
the extension or encouragement of 
slavery (although we are expressly told 
by Mr. Butler that he never had his 
heart in the camp). He never inspired 
enthusiasm, and, perhaps too good for a 
party hero, was not good enough for a 
national one. 

The task of his Presidency was a hard 
one. He had to weather a long-impend- 
ing financial crisis, and a serious diffi- 
culty with England, arising out of the 
Canadian insurrection. He did both ; 
organizing in the midst of the former an 
“Independent Treasury,” which is still 
in operation ; disavowing border-sympa- 
thizers, and behaving fairly and honour- 
ably towards England. By the former 
course, and by his continuing Jackson’s 
opposition to the United States’ Bank, 
he kept up the hostility of the so-called 
Whig party (successor to the old “ Fede- 
ralist” one) against him ; by the latter, 
he alienated from him all the more un- 
scrupulous Democrats ; whilst again, by 
declining to admit Texas, already torn 
away from Mexico, into the Union, he 
thwarted the South in its designs for the 
extension of slavery. Popular he never 
was; he was habitually charged with 
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two great sins, Ist, “non-committalism” 
—a piece of neologism which seems to 
have been invented for the very purpose 
of characterising his wary caution—and 
aristocratic tastes. “He dressed too 
well, he lived too well, the company he 
kept was too good, his tastes were too 
relined, his tone was too elegant,” for a 
leader of that Democratic party which 
was above all that of the uneducated, 
the reckless, the Irish. Moreover, there 
had been much suffering through the 
commercial crisis under his Presidency— 
of course easy to be traced to his bad 
government. So the Whigs had for once 
a chance, and elected against Van Buren 
at his second nomination, by an over- 
whelming majority, a former unsuccessful 
competitor, General Harrison (1840). 


I suspect Van Buren became a Democrat 
purely upon calculation. The Whig party was 
at this time emphatically one of statesmen and 
gentlemen ; by joinivg it he could only have 
taken place in a crowd on the second rank, 
In the Democratic party, on the contrary, 
there was a clear vacancy for a gentleman 
statesman, immediately behind its military 
hero, Jackson, and Van Buren had nothing to 
do but step up into it, 
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Van Buren did not, indeed, at once 
give up the hope of recovering office. 
He was supported for the Democratic 
nomination to the Presidency, but not 
actually nominated, in 1844; in 1848, 
as before mentioned, nominated by the 
“ Free Democracy.” Failing then how- 
ever, he withdrew from public life ; 
travelled in Europe, 1853-5; and died 
where he was born, at Kinderhook, 
Columbia county, New York, in the 
midst of the Secession war. A man, I 
take it, at least equal in ability to any 
who have either preceded or succeeded 
him, but devoid of high principle, spoilt 
by political partizanship and habits of 
intrigue ; who would have made a first- 
rate premier for aconstitutional monarchy 
in quiet times; not altogether unlove- 
able, since “he had many devoted 
friends ;”” much further from greatness 
than Jackson, yet with more foresight; 
which, had it been equalled by his prin- 
ciple or his power, might perhaps have 
saved disruption to the Union. He pos- 
sibly mistook his party, but he did not 
mistake his chief. From whom let him 
not be severed. 


THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE EAGLE’S PREY. 


“Tr fell about the Lammas tide, 
When moor men win their hay,” 


that all the serfs of Adlerstein were 
collected to collect their lady’s hay to 
be stored for the winter’s fodder of the 
goats, and of poor Sir Eberhard’s old 
white mare, the only steed as yet ridden 
by the young barons. 

The boys were fourteen years old. 
So monotonous was their mother’s life 
that it was chiefly their growth that 
marked the length of her residence in 
the castle. Otherwise there had been 
no change, except that the elder Baroness 





was more feeble in her limbs, and still 
more irritable and excitable in temper. 
There were no events, save a few hunt- 
ing adventures of the boys, or the yearly 
correspondence with Ulm; and the same 
life continued, of shrinking in dread from 
the old lady’s tyrannous dislike, and of 
the constant endeavour to infuse better 
principles into the boys, without the 
open opposition for which there was 
neither power nor strength. 

The boys’ love was entirely given to 
their mother. Far from diminishing with 
their dependence on her, it increased 
with the sense of protection ; and, now 
that they were taller than herself, she 
seemed to be cherished by them more 
than ever. Moreover, she was their 
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oracle. Quick-witted and active-minded, 
loving books the more because their 
grandmother thought signing a feud- 
letter the utmost literary effort becoming 
to a noble, they never rested till they 
had acquired all that their mother could 
teach them ; or, rather, they then be- 
came more restless than ever. Long ago 
had her whole store of tales and ballads 
become so familiar, by repetition, that 
the boys could correct her in the 
smallest variation; reading and writ- 
ing were mastered as for pleasure ; and 
the “ Nuremberg Chronicle,” with its 
wonderful woodcuts, excited such a 
passion of curiosity that they must 
needs conquer its Latin and read it for 
themselves. This “ World History,” 
with ‘Alexander and the Nine Worthies, 
the cities and landscapes, and the oft- 
repeated portraits, was Eberhard’s study ; 
but Friedmund continued constant to 
Walther of Vigelweide. Eberhard cared 
for no character in the Vulgate so much 
as for Judas the Maccabee ; but Fried- 
mund’s heart was all for King David ; 
and to both lads, shut up from com- 
panionship as they were, every acquaint- 
ance in their books was a living being 
whose like they fancied might be met 
beyond their mountain. And, when they 
should go forth, like Dietrich of Berne, 
in search of adventures, doughty deeds 
were chiefly to fall to the lot of Ebbo’s 
lance ; while Friedel was to be their 
Minnesinger ; and indeed certain verses, 
that he had murmured in his brother's 
ear, had left no doubt in his mind that 
the exploits would be worthily sung. 
The soft dreamy eye was becoming 
Friedel’s characteristic, as fire and keen- 
ness distinguished his brother’s glance. 
At rest, the twins could be known apart 
by their expression, though in all other 
respects they were as alike as ever ; and 
let Ebbo look thoughtful or Friedel eager, 
and they were again undistinguishable ; 
and, indeed, they were constantly chang- 
ing looks. Had not Friedel been beside 
him, Ebbo would have been deemed a 
wondrous student for his years; had 
not Ebbo been the standard of compa- 
rison, Friedel would have been in high 
repute for spirit and enterprise and skill 


as a cragsman, with the cross-bow, and 
in all feats of arms that the Schnei- 
derlein could impart. They shared all 
occupations ; and it was by the merest 
shade that Ebbo excelled with the 
weapon, and Friedel with the book or 
tool. For the artist nature was in them, 
not intentionally excited by their mother, 
but far too strong to be easily discou- 
raged. They had long daily gazed at 
Ulm in the distance, hoping to behold 
the spire completed ; and the illustra- 
tions in their mother’s books excited 
a strong desire to imitate them. The 
floor had often been covered with char- 
coal outlines even before Christina was 
persuaded to impart the rules she had 
learnt from her uncle ; and her carving- 
tools were soon seized upon. At first they 
were used only upon knobs of sticks ; but 
one day when the boys, roaming on the 
mountain, lost their way, and coming 
to the convent were there hospitably 
welcomed by Father Norbert, they came 
home wild to make carvings like what 
they had seen in the chapel. Jobst 
the Kohler was continually importuned 
for soft wood; the fair was ransacked 
for knives ; and even the old Baroness 
could not find great fault with the occu- 
pation, base and mechanical though it 
were, which disposed of the two restless 
spirits during the many hours when 
winter storms confined them to the 
castle. Rude as was their work, the 
constant observation and choice of sub- 
jects were an unsuspected training and 
softening. It was not in vain that they 
lived in the glorious mountain fastness, 
and saw the sun descend in his majesty, 
dyeing the masses of rock with purple 
and crimson; not in vain that they 
beheld peak and ravine clothed in 
purest snow, flushed with rosy light at 
morn and eve, or contrasted with the 
purple blue of the sky; or that they 
stood marvelling at ice caverns with 
gigantic crystal pendants shining with 
the most magical pure depths of sap- 
phire and emerald, “as if,” said Friedel, 
“winter kept in his service all the 
jewel-forging dwarfs of the motherling’s 
tales.” And, when the snow melted 
and the buds returned, the ivy spray, 
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the smiling saxifrage, the gentian bell, 
the feathery rowan leaf, the symme- 
trical lady’s mantle, were hailed and 
loved first as models, then for them- 
selves. 

One regret their mother had, almost 
amounting to shame. Every virtuous 
person believed in the efficacy of the 
rod, and, maugre her own docility, she 
had been chastised with it almost as 
a religious duty; but her sons had 
never felt the weight of a blow, except 
once when their grandmother caught 
them carving a border of eagles and 
doves round the hall table, and then 
Ebbo had returned the blow with all 
his might. As to herself, if she ever 
worked herself up to attempt chastise- 
ment, the Baroness was sure to fall upon 
her for insulting the noble birth of her 
sons, and gave them a triumph far worse 
for them than impunity. In truth, the 
boys had their own way, or rather the 
Baron had his way, and his way was 
Baron Friedmund’s. Poor, bare, and 
scanty as were all the surroundings of 
their life, everything was done to feed 
their arrogance, with only one influence 
to counteract their education in pride 
and violence—a mother’s influence, in- 
deed, but her authority was studiously 
taken from her, and her position set at 
nought, with no power save what she 
might derive from their love and invo- 
luntary honour, and the sight of the 
pain caused her by their wrongdoings. 

And so the summer’s_hay-harvest 
was come. Peasants clambered into the 
green nooks between the rocks, to cut 
down with hook or knife the flowery 
grass, for there was no space for the 
sweep of a scythe. The best crop was 
on the bank of the Braunwasser, by 
the Debateable Ford, but this was cut 
and carried on the backs of the serfs, 
much earlier than the mountain grass, 
and never without much vigilance against 
the Schlangenwaldern ; but this year the 
Count was absent at his Styrian castle, 
and little had been seen or heard of his 
people. 

The full muster of serfs appeared, for 
Frau Kunigunde admitted of no excuses, 
and the sole absentee was a widow who 
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lived on the ledge of the mountain next 
above that on which the castle stood. 
Her son reported her to be very ill, and 
with tears in his eyes entreated Baron 
Friedel to obtain leave for him to return 
to her, since she was quite alone in her 
solitary hut, with no one even to give 
her a drink of water. Friedel rushed 
with the entreaty to his grandmother, 
but she laughed it to scorn. Lazy 
Koppel only wanted an excuse, or, if 
not, the woman was old and useless, 
and men could not be spared. 

“ Ah! good grandame,” said Friedel, 
“ his father died with ours.” 

“The more honour for him! 
more he is bound to work for us. 
Junker, make no loiterers.” 

Grieved and discomfited, Friedel be- 
took himself to his mother and brother. 

“ Foolish lad not to have come to 
me,” said the young Baron. “ Where 
is he? I'll send him at once.” 

But Christina interposed an offer to 
go and take Koppel’s place beside his 
mother, and her skill was so much 
prized over all the mountain-side, that 
the alternative was gratefully accepted, 
and she was escorted up the steep path 
by her two boys to the hovel, where 
she spent the day in attendance on the 
sick woman. 

Evening came on, the patient was 
better, but Koppel did not return, nor 
did the young Barons come to fetch 
their mother home. The last sunbeams 
were dying off the mountain-tops, and, 
beginning to suspect something amiss, 
she at length set off, and half way 
down met Koppel, who replied to her 
question, “ Ah, then, the gracious lady 
has not heard of our luck. Excellent 
booty, and two prisoners! The young 
Baron has been a hero indeed, and has 
won himself a knightly steed.” And, 
on her further interrogation, he added, 
that an unusually rich but small com- 
pany had been reported by Jobst the 
Kohler to be on the way to the ford, 
where he had skilfully prepared a 
stumbling-block. The gracious Baroness 
had caused Hatto to jodel all the hay- 
makers together, and they had fallen on 
the travellers by the straight path down 
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the crag. “ Ach! did not the young 
Baron spring like a young gemsbock ? 
And in midstream down came their 
pack-horses and their wares! Some of 
them took to flight, but, pfui, there 
were enough for my young lord to 
show his mettle upon. Such a prize 
the saints have not sent since the old 
Baron’s time.” 

Christina pursued her walk in dis- 
may at this new beginning of freeboot- 
ing in its worst form, overthrowing all 
her hopes. The best thing that could 
happen would be the immediate inter- 
ference of the Swabian League, while 
her sons were too young to be person- 
ally held guilty. Yet this might involve 
ruin and contiscation ; and, apart from 
all consequences, she bitterly grieved 
that the stain of robbery should have 
fallen on her hitherto innocent sons. 

Every peasant she met greeted her 
with praises of their young lord, and, 
when she mounted the hall-steps, she 
found the floor strewn with bales of 
goods. 

“ Mother,” cried Ebbo, flying up to 
her, “ have you heard I have a horse? 
a spirited bay, a knightly charger, and 
Friedel is to ride him by turns with 
me. Where is Friedel? And, mother, 
Heinz said I struck as good a stroke as 
any of them, and I have a sword for 
Friedel now. Why does he not come? 
And, motherling, this is for you, a gown 
of velvet, of real black velvet, that will 
make you fairer than our Lady at the 
Convent. Come to the window and 
see it, mother dear.” 

The boy was so joyously excited that 
she could hardly withstand his delight, 
but she did not move. 

“ Don’t you like the velvet?” he 
continued. “ We always said that, the 
first prize we won, the motherling should 
wear velvet. Do but look at it.” 

“ Woe is me, my Ebbo !” she sighed, 
bending to kiss his brow. 

He understood her at once, coloured, 
and spoke hastily and in defiance. “ It 
was in the river, mother, the horses fell ; 
it is our right.” 

“ Fairly, Ebbo?” she asked in a low 
voice, 


“ Nay, mother, if Jobst did hide a 
branch in mid-stream, it was no doing 
of mine; and the horses fell. The 
Schlangenwaldern don’t even wait to let 
them fall. We cannot live, if we are 
to be so nice and dainty.” 

“ Ah! my son, I thought not to hear 
you call mercy and honesty mere nice- 
ness.” 

“ What do I hear?” exclaimed Frau 
Kunigunde, entering from the store- 
room, where she had been disposing of 
some spices, a much’ esteemed com- 
modity. ‘“ Are you chiding and daunt- 
ing this boy, as you have done with the 
other ?” 

“My mother may speak to me!” 
cried Ebbo, hotly, turning round. 

“ And quench thy spirit with whining 
fooleries! Take the Baron’s bounty, 
woman, and vex him not after his 
first knightly exploit.” 

“ Heaven knows, and Ebbo knows,” 
said the trembling Christina, “ that, 
were it a knightly exploit, I were the 
first to exult.” 

“ Thou! thou craftsman’s girl! dost 
presume to call in question the knightly 
deeds of a noble house! There!” cried 
the furious Baroness, striking her face. 
* Now! dare to be insolent again.” 
Her hand was uplifted for another blow, 
when it was grasped by Eberhard, and, 
the next moment, he likewise held the 
other hand, with youthful strength far 
exceeding hers. She had often struck his 
mother before, but not in his presence, 
and the greatness of the shock seemed 
to make him cool and absolutely dig- 
nified, 

“ Be still, grandame,” he said. “ No, 
mother, I am not hurting her,” and 
indeed the surprise seemed to have 
taken away her rage and volubility, 
and unresistingly she allowed him to 
seat her in a chair. Still holding her 

arm, he made his clear boyish voice 
resound through the hall, saying, “ Re- 
tainers all, know that, as I am your 
lord and master, so is my honoured 
mother lady of the castle, and is never 
to be gainsayed, let her say or do what 
she will.” 
** You are right, Herr Freiherr,” said 
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Heinz. “The Frau Christina is our 
gracious and beloved dame. Long live 
the Freiherrinn Christina.” And the 
voices of almost all the serfs present 
mingled in the cry. 

“ And hear you all,” continued Eber- 
hard, “she shall rule all, and never be 
trampled on more. Grandame, you 
understand.” 

The old woman seemed confounded, 
and cowered in her chair without speak- 
ing. Christina, almost dismayed by this 
silence, would have suggested to Ebbo 
to say something kind or consoling, but 
at that moment she was struck with 
alarm by his renewed inquiry for his 
brother. 

“Friedel! Was not he with thee?” 

“No! I never saw him.” 

Ebbo flew up the stairs, and shouted 
for his brother ; then, coming down, gave 
orders for the men to go out on the 
mountain side, and search and jodel. 
He was hurrying with them, but his 
mother caught his arm. ‘“O Ebbo, how 
can I let you go? It is dark, and the 
crags are so perilous !” 

“Mother, I cannot stay!” and the 
boy flung his arms round her neck, and 
whispered in her ear, “Friedel said it 
would be a treacherous attack, and I 
called him a craven. Oh, mother, we 
never parted thus before! He went up 
the hill-side. O where is he?” 

Infected by the boy’s despairing voice, 
yet relieved that Friedel at least had 
withstood the temptation, Christina still 
held Ebbo’s hand, and descended the 
steps with him. The clear blue sky was 
fast showing the stars, and into the 
evening stillness echoed the loud wide 
jodeln, cast back from the other side of 
the ravine. Ebbo tried to raise his 
voice, but broke down in the shout, and, 
choked with agitation, said, “ Let me go, 
mother. None know his haunts as I 
do!” 

“ Hark !” she said, only grasping him 
tighter. 

Thinner, shriller, clearer came a far 
away cry from the heights, and Ebbo 
thrilled from head to foot, then sent 
up another pealing mountain shout, 
responded to by a jodel so pitched as to 
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be plainly not an echo. “Towards the 
Red Eyrie,” said Hans. 

“ He will have been to the Ptarmigan’s 
Pool,” said Ebbo, sending up his voice 
again, in hopes that the answer would 
sound less distant; but, instead of this, 
its intonations conveyed, to these adepts 
in mountain language, that he stood in 
need of help. ' 

“Depend upon it,” said the startled 
Ebbo, “ that he has got up amongst those 
rocks where the dead chamois rolled 
down last summer ;” then, as Christina 
uttered a faint cry of terror, Heinz added, 
“ Fear not, lady, those are not the jodeln 
of one who has met witha hurt. Baron 
Friedel has the sense to be patient rather 
than risk his bones if he could not move 
safely in the dark.” 

“Up after him,” said Ebbo, emitting 
a variety of shouts intimating speedy aid, 
and receiving a halloo in reply that re- 
assured even his mother. Equipped 
with a rope and sundry torches of pine- 
wood, Heinz and two of the serfs were 
speedily ready, and Christina implored 
her son to let her come as far as she 
should not impede the others. He gave 
her his arm, and Heinz held his torch so 
as to guide her up a winding path, not 
in itself very steep, but which she could 
never have climbed had daylight shewn 
her what it overhung. Guided by the 
constant exchange of jodeln, they 
reached a height where the wind blew 
cold and wild, and Ebbo pointed to an 
intensely black shadow overhung by a 
peak rising like the gable of a house 
into the sky. ‘‘ Yonder lies the tarn,” he 
said. ‘“ Don’t stir. This way lies the 
cliff. Fried—mund!” exchanging the 
jodel for the name. 

“Here! this way! Under the Red 
Eyrie,” called back the wanderer ; and, 
steering their course round the rocks 
above the pool, the rescuers made their 
way towards the base of the peak, which 
was in fact the summit of the mountain, 
the top of the Eagle’s Ladder, the highest 
step of which they had attained. The 
peak towered over them, and beneath 
the castle lights seemed as if it would be 
easy to let a stone fall straight down on 
them. 
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Friedel’s cry seemed to come from 
under their feet. “Iam here! I am 
safe. Only it grew so dark that I durst 
not climb up or down.” 

The Schneiderlein explained that he 
would lower down a rope, which, when 
fastened round Friedel’s waist, would 
enable him to climb safely up ; and, after 
a breathless space, the torchlight shone 
upon the longed-for face, and Friedel 
springing cried, “The mother! and 
here !” 

“QO Friedel, where have you been? 
What is this in your arms ?” 

He showed them the innocent face of 
a little white kid. 

* Whence is it, Friedel ?” 

He pointed to the peak, saying, “I 
was lying on my back by the tarn when 
my lady eagle came sailing overhead, 
so low that I could see this poor little 
thing, and hear it bleat.” 

“Thou hast been to the Eyrie! the 
inaccessible Eyrie ?” exclaimed Ebbo in 
amazement, 

“That’s a mistake. It is not hard 
after the first,” said Friedel. “I only 
waited to watch the old birds out again.” 

“‘ Robbed the eagles! And the young 
ones }” 

“Well,” said Friedmund, as if half 
ashamed, “ they were twin eaglets, and 
their mother had left them, and I felt 
as though I could not harm them ; so I 
only bore off their provisions, and 
stuck some feathers in my cap. But 
by that time the sun was down, and 
soon I could not see my footing; and, 
when I found that I had lost the path, 
I thought I had best nestle in the nook 
where I was, and wait for day. I grieved 
for my mother’s fear ; but oh, to see her 
here !” 

“Ah, Friedel ! didst do it to prove my 
words false ?” interposed Ebbo eagerly. 

“ What words ?” 

“Thou knowest. Make me not speak 
them again,” 

“© those!” said Friedel, only now 
recalling them. “ No, verily; they were 
but a moment’s anger. I wanted to save 
the kid. I think it is old mother Rika’s 
white kid. But oh, motherling! I grieve 
to have thus frightened you.” 
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Not a single word passed between 
them upon Ebbo’s exploits. Whether 
Friedel had seen all from the heights, 
or whether he intuitively perceived that 
his brother preferred silence, he held his 
peace, and both were solely occupied in 
assisting their mother down the pass, 
the difficulties of which were far more 
felt now than in the excitement of the 
ascent ; only when near home, and the 
boys were walking in the darkness with 
arms around one another’s necks, Chris- 
tina heard Friedel say low and rather 
sadly, “I think I shall be a priest, 
Ebbo.” 

To which Ebbo only answered, 
“ Pfui.” 

Christina understood that Friedmund 
meant that robbery must be a severance 
between the brothers. Alas! had the 
moment come that their paths must 
diverge? Could Ebbo’s step not be 
redeemed ? 

Ursel reported that dame Kunigunde 
had scarcely spoken again, but had 
retired like one stunned into her bed. 
Friedel was half asleep after the exer- 
tions of the day: Ebbo did not speak, 
and both soon betook themselves to 
their little turret chamber within their 
mother’s. 

Christina prayed long that night, her 
heart full of dread of the consequence 
of this transgression. Rumours of free- 
booting castles destroyed by the Swabian 
League had reached her every wake day, 
and, if this outrage were once known, 
the sufferance that left Adlerstein un- 
molested must be over. There was 
hope indeed in the weakness and un- 
certainty of the Government, but present 
safety would in reality be the ruin of 
Ebbo ; since he would be encouraged to 
persist in the career of violence now 
unhappily begun. She knew not what 
to ask, save that her sons might be 
shielded from evil, and might fulfil 
that promise of her dream, the star in 
heaven, the light on earth. And for 
the present !—the good God guide her 
and her sons through the difficult 
morrow, and turn the heart of the un- 
happy old woman below ! 

When, exhausted with weeping and 





watching, she rose from her knees, she 
stole softly into her son’s turret for a last 
look at them. Generally they were so 
much alike in their sleep that even she 
was at fault between them ; but that night 
there was no doubt. Friedel, pale after 
the day’s hunger and fatigue, slept with 
relaxed features in the most complete 
calm; but, though Ebbo’s eyes were 
closed, there was no repose in his face, 
—his hair was tossed, his colour flushed, 
his brow contracted, the arm flung across 
his brother had none of the ease of sleep. 
She doubted whether he were not awake ; 
but, knowing that he would not brook 
any endeavour to force confidence he did 
not offer, she merely hung over them 
both, murmured a prayer and blessing, 
and left them. 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE CHOICE IN LIFE. 


“FRIEDEL, wake !” 

“Ts it day?” said Friedel, slowly 
wakening, and crossing himself as he 
opened his eyes, “Surely the sun is not 
u i 

Pe We must be before the sun!” said 
Ebbo, who was on his feet, beginning to 
dress himself. “Hush, and come. Do 
not wake the mother. It must be ere 
she or aught else be astir! Thy prayers 
—I tell thee this is a work as good as 
prayer.” 

Half awake, and entirely bewildered, 
Friedel dipped his finger in the pearl 
mussel shell of holy water over their 
bed, and crossed his own brow and his 
brother's ; then, carrying their shoes, they 
crossed their mother’s chamber, and 
crept downstairs. Ebbo muttered to his 
brother, “Stand thou still there, and pray 
the saints to keep her asleep ”—and then, 
with bare feet, moved noiselessly behind 
the wooden partition that shut off his 
grandmother’s box-bedstead from the 
rest of the hall. She lay asleep with 
open mouth, snoring loudly, and on her 
pillow lay the bunch of castle keys, 
that was always carried to her at night. 
It was a moment of peril when Ebbo 
touched it, but he had nerved himself 
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to be both steady and dexterous, and he 
secured it without a jingle, and then, 
without entering the hall, descended 
into a passage lit by a rough opening 
cut in the rock. Friedel, who began 
to comprehend, followed him close and 
joyfully, and at the first door he fitted 
in and with some difficulty turned 
a key, and pushed open the door of a 
vault, where morning light, streaming 
through the grated window, showed two 
captives, who had started to their feet, 
and now stood regarding the pair in the 
doorway as if they thought their dreams 
were multiplying the young baron who 
had led the attack. 

“Signori—” began the principal of the 
two; but Ebbo spoke. 

“Sir, you have been brought here by 
a mistake in the absence of my mother, 
the lady of the castle. If you will follow 
me, I will restore all that is within my 
reach, and put you on your way.” 

The merchant's knowledge of German 
was small, but the purport of the words 
was plain, and he gladly left the damp 
chilly vault. Ebbo pointed to the bales 
that strewed the hall. ‘Take all that 
can be carried,” he said. “ Here is your 
sword, and your purse,” he said, for these 
had been given to him in the moment of 
victory. “I will bring out your horse 
and lead you to the pass.” 

“Give him food,” whispered Friedel, 
but the merchant was too anxious to 
have any appetite. Only he faltered in 
broken German a proposal to pay his re- 
spects to the Signora Castellana, to whom 
he owed so much. 

“No! Dormit in lecto,” said Ebbo, 
with a sudden inspiration caught from 
the Latinized sound of some of the 
Italian words, but colouring desperately 
as he spoke. 

The Latin proved most serviceable, and 
the merchant understood that his pro- 
perty was restored, and made all speed to 
gather it together, and transport it to the 
stable. One or two of his beasts of bur- 
then had been lost in the fray, and there 
were more packages than could well be 
carried by the merchant, his servant, and 
his horse. Ebbo gave the aid of the old 
white mare, now very white indeed, and 
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n truth the boys pitied the merchant’s 
fine young bay for being put to base 

g uses, and were rather shocked to 
hear that it had been taken in payment 
for a knight’s branched velvet gown, and 
would be sold again at Ulm. 

“‘ What a poor coxcomb of a knight !” 
said they to one another as they patted 
the creature’s neck, with such fervent 
admiration that the merchant longed to 
present it to them, when he saw that the 
old white mare was the sole steed they 
possessed, and watched their tender 
guidance both of her and of the bay up 
the rocky path so familiar to them. 

“ But ah, signorini miei, I am an in- 
felice, infelicissimo, ever persecuted by 
t Fati.” 

“By whom? A count like Schlangen- 
wald ?” asked Ebbo. 

“ Das Schicksal,” whispered Friedel. 

“Three long miserable years did I 
spend as a captive among the Moors, 
having lost all, my ships and all I had, 
and being forced to row their galleys, 
& scomunicati,” 

“ Galleys!” exclaimed Ebbo; “there 


are some pictured in our World History 


before Carthage. Would that I could 
see one.” 

“The signorino would soon have seen 
his fill, were he between the decks ; 
chained to the bench for weeks together, 
without ceasing to row for twenty-four 
hours together, with a renegade standing 
over to lash us, or to put a morsel into 
our mouths if we were fainting.” 

“The dogs! Do they thus use Chris- 
‘tian men ?” cried Friedel. 

“ Si, si—ja wohl. There were a good 
fourscore of us, and among them a 
Tedesco, a good man and true, from 
whom I learnt la lingua loro.” 

“Our tongue! from whom?” asked 
one twin of the other. 

“ A Tedesco, a fellow-countryman of 
sue eccellenze.” 

“ Deutscher!” cried both boys, turning 
in horror, “our Germans so treated by 
the pagan villains?” 

“Vea, truly, signorint miei. This fel- 
low-captive of mine was a cavaliere in his 
own land, but he had been betrayed and 
sold by his enemies, and he mourned 


piteously for la sposa sua, his bride as 
they say here. A goodly man and a 
tall, piteously cramped in the narrow 
deck, I grieved to leave him there when 
the good confraternita at Genoa paid 
my ransom. Having learnt to speak i 
Tedesco, and being no longer able to fit 
out a vessel, I made my venture beyond 
the Alps, but alas, till this moment for- 
tune has still been adverse. My mules 
died of the toil of crossing the Alps; and, 
when with reduced baggage I came to 
the river beneath there—when my horses 
fell and my servants fled, and the pea- 
sants came down with their hayforks— 
I thought myself in hands no better 
than those of the Moors themselves,” 

“Tt was wrongly done,” said Ebbo, in 
an honest open tone, though blushing. 
“‘T have indeed a right to what may be 
stranded on the bank, but never more 
shall foul means be employed for the 
overthrow.” 

The boys had by this time led the 
traveller through the Gemsbock’s Pass, 
within sight of the convent. ‘ There,” 
said Ebbo, “ will they give you harbour- 
age, food, a guide, and a beast to carry 
the rest of your goods. We are now 
upon convent land, and none will dare 
to touch your bales ; so I will unload old 
Schimmel.” 

“Ah, signorino, if I might offer any 
token of gratitude—” 

“Nay,” said Ebbo, with boyish lordli- 
ness, “ make me not a spoiler.” 

“Tf the signorini should ever come 
to Genoa,” continued the trader, “and 
would honour Gian Battista dei Battiste 
with a call, his whole house would be at 
their feet.” 

‘Thanks, I would that we could see 
strange lands!” said Ebbo; “ but come, 
Friedel, the sun is high, and I locked 
them all into the castle to make matters 
safe.” 

“ May the liberated captive know the 
name of his deliverers, that he may com- 
mend it to the saints?” asked the’ 
merchant. 

“ T am Eberhard, Freiherr von Adler- 
stein, and this is Freiherr Friedmund, 
my brother. Farewell, sir.” 

“ Strange,” muttered the merchant, as 
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he watched the two boys turn down the 
pass, “strange how like one barbarous 
name is to another. Eberardo! That 
was what we called a Tedesco, and, when 
he once told me his family name, it 
ended in stino ; but all these foreign 
names sound alike. Let us speed on lest 
these accursed peasants should wake, 
and be beyond the control of the 
signorino.” 

“Ah!” sighed Ebbo, as soon as he 
had hurried out of reach of the tempta- 
tion, “small use in being a baron if one 
is to be no better mounted !” 

“Thou art glad to have let that fair 
creature go free, though,” said Friedel. 

“Nay, my mother’s eyes would let me 
have no rest in keeping him. Other- 
wise— Talk to me of gladness, Friedel? 
Thou shouldst know better. How is one 
to be a knight with nothing to ride but 
a beast old enough to be his grand- 
mother ?” 

“Knighthood of the heart may be 
content to go afoot,” said Friedel. “O 
Ebbo, what a brother thou art! How 
happy the mother will be!” 

“Pfui, Friedel; what boots heart 
without spur? I am sick of being 
mewed up here within these walls of 
rock! No sport, not even with falling 
on a traveller. I am worse off than 
ever were my forefathers !” 

“But how is it? I cannot under- 
stand,” asked Friedel. What has changed 
thy mind?” 

“Thou, and the. mother, and more 
than all the grandame. Listen, Friedel: 
when thou camest up, in all the whirl of 
eagerness and glad preparation, with thy 
grave face and murmur that Jobst had 
put forked stakes in the stream, it was 
past man’s endurance to be baulked of 
the fray. Thou hast forgotten what I 
said to thee then, good Friedel ?” 

* Long since. 
vexatiously.” 

“Not so,” said Ebbo; “and I saw 
thou hadst reason, for the stakes were 
most maliciously planted, with long 
branches hid by the current; but the 
fellows were showing fight, and I could 

_not stay to think then, or I should have 
seemed to fear them! I can tell you we 
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made them run! But I never meant 
the grandmother to put yon poor fellow 
in the dungeon, and use him worse than 
a dog. I wot that he was my captive, 
and none of hers. And then came the 
mother; and oh, Friedel, she looked ‘as 
if I were slaying her when she saw the 
spoil; and, ere I had made her see right 
and reason, the old lady came swooping 
down in full malice and spite, and actu- 
ally came to blows, She struck the 
motherling—struck her on the face, 
Friedel !” 

“T fear me it has so been before,” 
said Friedel, sadly. 

“Never will it be so again,” said 
Ebbo, standing still, “I took the old 
hag by the hands, and told her she had 
ruled long enough! My father’s wife is 
as good a lady of the castle as my grand- 
father’s; and I myself am lord thereof ; 
and, since my Lady Kunigunde chooses to 
cross me and beat my mother about this 
capture, why she has seen the last of it, 
and may learn who is master, and who 
is mistress !” 

“OQ Ebbo! I would I had seen it! 
But was not she outrageous? Was not 
the mother shrinking and ready to give 
back all her claims at once ?” 

“ Perhaps she would have been, but 
just then she found thou wast not with 
me, and I found thou wast not with her, 
and we thought of nought else. But 
thou must stand by me, Friedel, and 
help to keep the grandmother in her 
place, and the mother in hers.” 

“Tf the mother will be kept,” said 
Friedel. “I fear me she will only plead 
to be left to the grandame’s treatment 
as before !” 

“ Never, Friedel ; I will never see her 
so used again. I released this man 
solely to show that she is to rule here. 
—Yes, I know all about freebooting 
being a deadly sin, and moreover that it 
will bring the League about our ears ; 
and it was a cowardly trick of Jobst to 
put those branches in the stream. Did 
I not go over it last night till my brain 
was dizzy? But still, it is but living 
and dying like our fathers, and I hate 
tameness or dullness, and it is like a fool 
to go back from what one has once begun.” 
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“No, it is like a brave man, when 
one has begun wrong,” said Friedel. 

“ But then I thought of the grandame 
triumphing over the gentle mother— 
and I know the mother wept over her 
beads half the night. She sha// find she 
has had her own way for once this 
morning.” 

Friedel was silent for a few moments, 
then said, “ Let me tell thee what I saw 
yesterday, Ebbo.” 

“ So,” answered the other brother. 

“T liked not to vex my mother by 
my tidings, so I climbed up to the Tarn. 
There is something always healing in 
that spot, is it not so, Ebbo? When 
the grandmother has been raving” 
(hitherto Friedel’s worst grievance) ‘ it 
is like getting up nearer the quiet sky 
in the stillness there, when the sky 
seems to have come down into the deep 
blue water, and all is so still, so won- 
drous still and calm. I wonder if, when 
we see the great Dome Kirk itself, it 
will give one’s spirit wings, as does the 
gazing up from the Ptarmigan’s Pool ?” 

“Thou minnesinger, was it the blue 
sky thou hadst to tell me of ?” 

“No, brother, it was ere I reached it 
that I saw this sight. I had scaled the 
peak where grows the stunted rowan, 
and I sat down to look down on the 
other side of the gorge. It was clear 
where I sat, but the ravine was filled 
with clouds, and upon them——” 

“ The shape of the blessed Friedmund, 
thy patron ?” 

“Our patron,” said Friedel ; “I saw 
him, a giant form in gown and hood, 
traced in grey shadow upon the dazzling 
white cloud; and, oh, Ebbo! he was 
struggling with a thinner, darker, wilder 
shape bearing a club. He strove to 
withhold it; his gestures threatened 
and warned! I watched like one spell- 
bound, for it was to me as the guardian 
spirit of our race striving for thee with 
the enemy.” 

“ Tlow did it end?” 

“The cloud darkened, and swallowed 
them, nor should I have known the 
issue, if suddenly, on the very cloud 
where the strife had been, there had not 
beamed forth a rainbow—not a common 
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rainbow, Ebbo, but a perfect ring, a soft- 
glancing, many-tinted crown of victory. 
Then I knew the saint had won, and 
that thou wouldst win.” 

“T! What, not thyself?’—his own 
namesake ? ” 

“T thought, Ebbo, if the fight went 
very hard—nay, if for a time the gran- 
dame led thee her way—that belike I 
might serve thee best by giving up all, 
and praying for thee in the hermit’s 
cave, or as a monk.” 

“Thou! thou, my other self! Aid 
me by burrowing in a hole like a rat! 
What foolery wilt say next? No, no, 
Friedel, strike by my side, and I will 
strike with thee ; pray by my side, and 
I will pray with thee ; but, if thou takest 
none of the strokes, then will I none of 
the prayers !” 

“ Ebbo ! thou know’st not what thou 
sayst.” 

“ No one knows better! See, Friedel, 
wouldst thou have me all that the old 
Adlersteinen were, and worse too? then 
wilt thou leave me and hide thine head 
in some priestly cowl? Maybe thou 
thinkest to pray my soul into safety at 
the last moment as a favour to thine 
own abundant sanctity ; but I tell thee, 
Friedel, that’s no manly way to salva- 
tion. If thou followst that track, I'll 
take care to get past the border-line 
within which prayer can help.” 

Friedel crossed himself, and uttered 
an imploring exclamation of horror at 
these wild words, 

“Stay,” said Ebbo; “I said not I 
meant any such thing—so long as thou 
wilt be with me. My purpose is to be 
a good man and true, a guard to the 
weak, a defence against the Turk, a good 
lord to my vassals, and, if it may not be 
otherwise, I will take my oath to the 
Kaiser, and keep it. Is that enough for 
thee, Friedel, or wouldst thou see me a 
monk at once ?” 

“Q Ebbo, this is what we ever 
planned. I only dreamed of the other 
when—when thou didst seem to be on 
the other track.” 

“ Well, what can I do more than turn 
back? Ill get absolution on Sunday, 
and tell Father Norbert that I will do 
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any penance he pleases ; and warn Jobst 
that, if he sets any more traps in the 
river, I will drown him there next! 
Only get this priestly fancy away, Frie- 
del, once and for ever !” 

“ Never, never could I think of what 
would sever us,” cried Friedel, “ save— 
when—” he added, hesitating, unwilling 
to harp on the former string. Ebbo 
broke in imperiously— 

“Friedmund von Adlerstein, give me 
thy solemn word that I never again hear 
of this freak of turning priest or hermit. 
—What! art slow to speak? Thinkest 
me too bad for thee ¢” 

“No, Ebbo. Heaven knows thou art 
stronger, more resolute than I. I am 
more likely to be too bad for thee. 
But so long as we can be true, faithful, 
God-fearing Junkern together, Heaven 
forbid that we should part.” 

“ It is our bond!” said Ebbo ; “nought 
shall part us.” 

“ Nought but death,” said Friedmund 
solemnly. 

“For my part,” said Ebbo, with per- 
fect seriousness, “I do not believe that 
one of us can live or die without the 
other. But, hark ! there’s an outery at 
the castle! They have found out that 
they are locked in! Ha! ho! hilloa, 
Hatto, how like you playing prisoner ?” 

Ebbo would have amused himself 
with the dismay of his garrison a little 
longer had not Friedel reminded him 
that their mother might be suffering 
for their delay, and this suggestion made 
him march in hastily. He found her 
standing drooping under the pitiless 
storm which Frau Kunigunde was pour- 
ing out at the highest pitch of her 
cracked, trembling voice, one hand up- 
lifted and clenched, the other grasping 
the back of a chair, while her whole 
frame shook with rage too mighty for 
her strength. 

“Grandame,” said Ebbo, striding up 
to the scene of action, “ cease. Remem- 
ber my words yester-eve.” 

“‘She has stolen the keys. She has 
tampered with the servants! She has 
released the prisoner !—thy prisoner, 
Ebbo. She has cheated us as she did 
with Wildschloss! False burgherinn ! 


I trow she wanted another suitor ! 
Bane ! pest of Adlerstein !” 

Friedmund threw a supporting arm 
round his mother, but Ebbo confronted 
the old lady. ‘ Grandmother,” he said, 
“TI freed the captive! I stole the keys 
—I and Friedel! No one else knew 
my purpose. He was my captive, and I 
released him because he was foully taken. 
I have chosen my lot in life,” he added ; 
and, standing in the middle of the 
hall, he took off his cap, and spoke 
gravely :—“ I will not be a treacherous 
robber-outlaw, but, so help me God, a 
faithful, loyal, godly nobleman.” 

His mother and Friedel breathed an 
“ Amen ” with all their hearts ; and he 
continued— 

“And thou, grandame, peace. Such 
reverence shalt thou have as befits my 
father’s mother, but henceforth mine 
own lady-mother is the mistress of this 
castle, and whoever speaks a rude word 
to her offends the Freiherr von Adler- 
stein.” 

That last day’s work had made a great 
step in Ebbo’s life, and there he stood, 
grave and firm, ready for the assault, for, 
in effect, he and all besides expected that 
the old lady would fly at him or at his 
mother like a wild cat, as she would as- 
suredly have done in a like case a year 
earlier ; but she took them all by surprise 
by collapsing into her chair and sobbing 
piteously. Ebbo, much distressed, tried 
to make her understand that she was to 
have all care and honour ; but she mut- 
tered something about ingratitude, and 
continued to exhaust herself with weep- 
ing, spurning away all who approached 
her; and thenceforth she lived in a 
gloomy, sullen acquiescence in her 
deposition. 

Christina inclined to the opinion that 
she must have had some slight stroke in 
the night, for she was never the same 
woman again ; her vigour had passed 
away, and she would sit spinning, or 
rocking herself in her chair, scarcely alive 
to what passed, or scolding and frettimg 
like a shadow of her old violence. 
Nothing pleased her but the attentions 
of her grandsons, and happily she soon 
ceased to know them apart, and gave 
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Ebbo credit for all that was done for her 
by Friedel, whose separate existence she 
seemed to have forgotten. 

As long as her old spirit remained she 
would not suffer the approach of her 
daughter-in-law, and Christina could 
only make suggestions for her comfort to 
be acted on by Ursel ; and, though the 
reins of government fast dropped from 
the aged hands, they were but gradually 
and cautiously assumed by the younger 
Baroness. 

Only Else remained of the rude, de- 
moralized girls whom she had found in 
the castle, and their successors, though 
dull and uncouth, were meek and 
manageable. The men of the castle 
had all, except Miitz, been always de- 
voted to the Frau Christina, and Miitz, 
to her great relief, ran away so soon as 
he found that decency and honesty were 
to be the rule. Old Hatto, humpbacked 
Hans, and Heinz the Schneiderlein, were 
the whole male establishment, and had 
at least the merit of attachment to her- 
self and her sons; and in time there was 
a shade of greater civilization about the 
castle, though impeded both by dire 
poverty and the doggedness of the old 
retainers. At least the court was cleared 
of the swine, and, within doors, the table 
was spread with dainty linen out of the 
parcels from Ulm, and the meals served 
with orderliness that annoyed the boys 
at first, but soon became a subject of 
pride and pleasure. 

Frau Kunigunde lingered long, with 
increasing infirmities. After the winter 
day, when, running down at a sudden 
noise, Friedel picked her up from the 
hearthstone, scorched, bruised, almost 
senseless, she accepted Christina’s care 
with nothing worse than a snarl, and 
gradually seemed to forget the identity 
of her nurse with the interloping burgher 
girl. Thanks or courtesy had been no 
part of her nature, least of all towards 
her own sex, and she did little but 
grumble, fret, and revile her attendant ; 
but she soon depended so much on 
Christina’s care, that it was hardly pos- 
sible to leave her. At her best and 
strongest, her talk was maundering 
abuse of her son’s low-born wife; but at 
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times her wanderings showed black gulfs 
of iniquity and coarseness of soul that 
would make the gentle listener tremble, 
and be thankful that her sons were out 
of hearing. And thus did Christina 
von Adlerstein requite fifteen years of 
persecution. 

Her first failure had been in the 
summer of 1488: it was the Advent 
season of 1489, when the snow was at 
the deepest and the frost at the hardest, 
that the two hardy mountaineer grand- 
sons fetched over the pass Father Nor- 
bert, and a still sturdier, stronger monk, 
to the dying woman. 

“ Are we in time, mother?” asked 
Ebbo, from the door of the upper cham- 
ber, where the Adlersteins began and 
ended life, shaking the snow from his 
mufilings. Ruddy with exertion in the 
sharp wind, what a contrast he was to 
all within the room ! 

“Who is that?” said a thin, feeble 
voice, 

“Tt is Ebbo. It is the Freiherr,” 
said Christina. “Come in, Ebbo. She 
is somewhat revived.” 

“Will she be able to speak to the 
priest ?” asked Ebbo. 

“Priest!” feebly screamed the old 
woman. ‘“ Nopriestforme! My lord 
died unshriven, unassoilzied. Where 
he is, there will I be. Let a priest ap- 
proach me at his peril!” 

Stony insensibility ensued ; nor did 
she speak again, though life lasted many 
hours longer. The priests did their 
office ; for, impenitent as the life and 
frantic as the words had been, the 
opinions of the time deemed that their 
rites might yet give the departing soul 
a chance, though the body was un- 
conscious. 

When all was over, snow was again 
falling, shifting and drifting so that it 
was impossible to leave the castle, and 
the two monks were kept there for a 
full fortnight, during which Christmas 
solemnities were observed in the chapel 
for the first time since the days of 
Friedmund the Good. The corpse of 
Kunigunde, preserved — we must say 
the word—salted, was placed in a coffin, 
and laid in that chapel to await the 
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melting of the snows, when the vault 
at the Hermitage could be opened. And 
this could not be effected till Easter had 
nearly come round again, and it was 
within a week of their sixteenth birth- 
day that the two young barons stood 
together at the coffin’s head, serious in- 
deed, but more with the thought of life 
than of death. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BACK TO THE DOVECOTE. 


For the first time in her residence at 
Adlerstein, now full half her life, the 
Freiherrinn Christina ventured to send a 
messenger to Ulm, namely, a lay brother 
of the convent of St. Ruprecht, who 
undertook to convey to Master Gottfried 
Sorel her letter, informing him of the 
death of her mother-in-law, and request- 
ing him to send the same tidings to the 
Freiherr von Adlerstein Wildschloss, 
the kinsman and godfather of her sons. 

She was used to wait fifty-two weeks 
for answers to her letters, and was 
amazed when, at the end of three, two 
stout serving-men were guided by Jobst 
up the pass; but her heart warmed to 
their flat caps and round jerkins, they 
looked so like home. They bore a letter 
of invitation to her and her sons to come 
at once to her uncle’s house. The 
King of the Romans, and perhaps the 
Emperor, were to come to the city 
early in the summer, and there could 
be no better opportunity of presenting 
the young barons to their sovereign. 
Sir Kasimir of Adlerstein Wildschloss 
would meet them there for the purpose, 
and would obtain their admission to the 
League, in which all Swabian nobles 
had bound themselves to put down 
robbery and oppression, and outside 
which there was nothing but outlawry 
and danger. 

“So must it be!” said Ebbo, between 
his teeth, as he leant moodily against 
the wall, while his mother was gone to 
attend to the fare to be set before the 
messengers, 

“ What! art not glad to take wing at 
last?” exclaimed Friedel, cut short in 
an exclamation of delight. 


“Take wing, forsooth! To be guest 
of a greasy burgher, and call cousin with 
him! Fear not, Friedel; Ill not vex 
the motherling. Heaven knows she has 
had pain, grief, and subjection enough 
in her lifetime, and I will not hinder 
her visit to her home ; but I would she 
could go alone, nor make us show our 
poverty to the swollen city folk, and 
listen to their endearments. I charge 
thee, Friedel, do as I do; be not too 
familiar with them. Could we but 
strain an ankle over the crag——” 

“ Nay, she would stay to nurse us,” 
said Friedel, laughing ; “ besides, thou 
art needed for the matter of homage.” 

“ Look, Friedel,” said Ebbo, sinking 
his voice, “‘I shall not lightly yield my 
freedom to king or kaisar. Maybe, 
there is no help for it; but it irks me 
to think that I should be the last Lord 
of Adlerstein to whom the title Freiherr 
is not a mockery. Why dost bend thy 
brow, brother? what art thinking of?” 

“ Only a saying in my mother’s book, 
that well-ordered service is true free- 
dom,” said Friedel. “And methinks 
there will be freedom in rushing at last 
into the great far-off !”—the boy’s eye 
expanded and glistened with eagerness. 
“ Here are we prisoners—to ourselves, if 
you like—but prisoners still, pent up in 
the rocks, seeing no one, hearing scarce 
an echo from the knightly or the poet 
world, or all the wonders that pass. 
And the world has a history going on 
still, like the “Chronicle.” Oh! Ebbo, 
think of being in the midst of life, with 
lance and sword, and seeing the Kaisar 
—the Kaisar of Rome !” 

“With lance and sword, well and 
good ; but would it were not at the cost 
of liberty !” 

However, Ebbo forbore to damp his 
mother’s joy, save by the one warning— 
“Understand, mother, that I will not 
be pledged to anything. I will not 
bend to the yoke ere I have seen and 
judged for myself.” 

The manly sound of the words gave a 
sweet sense of exultation to the mother, 
even while she dreaded the proud spirit, 
and whispered, “God direct thee, my 
son.” 
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Certainly Ebbo, hitherto the most 
impetuous and least thoughtful of the 
two lads, had a gravity and seriousness 
about him, that, but for his naturally 
sweet temper, would have seemed sul- 
len. His aspirations for adventure had 
hitherto been more vehement than 
Friedel’s ; but, when the time seemed at 
hand, his regrets at what he might have 
to yield overpowered his hopes of the 
future. The fierce haughtiness of the 
old Adlersteins could not brook the 
descent from the crag, even while the 
keen, clear burgher wit that Ebbo in- 
herited on the other side of the house 
taught him that the position was un- 
tenable, and that his isolated glory was 
but a poor mean thing after all) And 
the struggle made him sad and moody. 

Friedel, less proud, and with nothing 
to yield, was open to blithe anticipations 
of what his fancy pictured as the home 
of all the beauty, sacred or romantic, 
that he had glimpsed at through his 
mother. Religion, poetry, learning, art, 
refinement, had all come to him through 
her ; and, though he had a soul that 
dreamt and soared in the lonely grandeur 


of the mountain heights, it craved further 
aliment for its yearnings for complete- 


ness and perfection. Long ago had 
Friedel come to the verge of such at- 
tainments as he could work out of his 
present materials, and keen had been his 
ardour for the means of progress, though 
only the mountain tarn had ever been 
witness to the full outpouring of the 
longings with which he gazed upon the 
dim, «distant city like a land of en- 
chantment. 

The journey was to be at once, so as 
to profit by the escort of Master Sorel’s 
men. Means of transport were scanty, 
bu’ Ebbo did not choose that the mes- 
sengers should report the need, and 
bring back a bevy of animals at the 
burgher’s exnense ; so the mother was 
mounted on the old white mare, and her 
sons and Heinz trusted to their feet. 
By setting out early on a May morning, 
the journey could be performed ere night, 
and the twilight would find them in the 
domains of the free city, where their 
small numbers would be of no import- 


ance. As to their appearance, the 
mother wore a black woollen gown and 
mantle, and a black silk hood tied under 
her chin, and sitting loosely round the 
stiff frame of her white cap—a nun-like 
garb, save for the soft brown hair, parted 
over her brow, and more visible than she 
sometimes thought correct, but her sons 
would not let her wear it out of sight. 
The brothers had piece by piece 
surveyed the solitary suit of armour 
remaining in the castle ; but, though it 
night serve for defence, it could not be 
made fit for display, and they must 
needs be contented with blue cloth, 
spun, woven, dyed, fashioned, and sewn 
at home, chiefly by their mother, and 
by her embroidered on the breast with 
the white eagle of Adlerstein. Short 
blue cloaks and caps of the same, with 
an eagle-plume in each, and leggings 
neatly fashioned of deerskin, completed 
their equipments. Ebbo wore his 
father’s sword, Friedel had merely a 
dagger and cross-bow. There was not 
a gold chain, not a brooch, not an 
approach to an ornament among the 
three, except the medal that had always 
distinguished Ebbo, and the coral rosary 
at Christina’s girdle. Her own trinkets 
had gone in masses for the souls of her 
father and husband ; and, though a few 
costly jewels had been found in Frau 
Kunigunde’s hoards, the mode of their 
acquisition was so doubtful, that it 
had seemed fittest to bestow them in 
alms and masses for the good of her soul. 
“ What ornament, what glory could 
any one desire better than two such 
sons ¢” thought Christina, as for the first 
time for eighteen years she crossed the 
wild ravine where her father had led 
her, a trembling little captive, longing 
for wings like a dove’s to flutter home 
again. Who would then have predicted 
that she should descend after so long 
and weary a time, and with a gallant 
boy on either side of her, eager to aid 
her every step, and reassure her at each 
giddy pass, all joy and hope before her 
and them? Yet she was not without 
some dread and misgiving, as she 
watched her elder son, always attentive 
to her, but unwontedly silent, with a 
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stern gravity on his young brow, a 
proud sadness on his lip. And, when 
he had come to the Debateable Ford, and 
was about to pass the boundaries of his 
own lands, he turned and gazed back on 
the castle and mountain with a silent, 
but passionate ardour, as though he felt 
himself doing a wrong by perilling their 
independence. 

The sun had lately set, and the moon 
was silvering the Danube, when the 
travellers came full in view of the 
Imperial free city, girt in with mighty 
walls and towers—the vine-clad hill 
dominated by its crowning church ; the 
irregular outlines of the unfinished spire 
of the cathedral traced in mysterious 
dark lacework against the pearly sky ; 
the lofty steeple-like gate tower majes- 
tically guarding the bridge. Christina 
clasped her hands in thankfulness, as at 
the familiar face of a friend; Friedel 
glowed like a minstrel introduced to his 
fair dame, long wooed at a distance ; 
Ebbo could not but exclaim, “ Yea, 
truly a great city is a solemn and a 
glorious sight.” 

The gates were closed, and the 
serving men had to parley at the 
barbican ere the heavy door was opened 
to admit the party to the bridge, between 
deep batilemented stone walls, with here 
and there loopholes, showing the shim- 
mering of the river beneath. The slow, 
tired tread of the old mare, sounded 
hollow ; the river rushed below with the 
full swell of evening loudness ; a deep- 
toned convent-bell tolled gravely through 
the stillness, while between its rever- 
berations, clear, distinct notes of joyous 
music were borne on the summer wind, 
and a nightingale sung in one of the 
gardens that bordered the banks. 

“Mother, it is all that I dreamt,” 
breathlessly murmured Friedel, as they 
halted under the dark arch of the great 
gateway tower. 

Not, however, in Friedel’s dreams had 
been the hearty voice that proceeded 
from the lighted guard-room in the 
thickness of the gateway. “ Freiher- 
rinu von Adlerstein! Is it she? Then 
must I greet my old playmate!” And 
the captain of the watch appeared 


among upraised lanterns and torches 
that showed a broad, smooth, plump 
face beneath a plain steel helmet. 

“Welcome, gracious lady, welcome 
to your old city. What! do you not 
remember Lippus Grundt, your poor 
Valentine ?” 

“ Master Philip Grundt !” exclaimed 
Christina, amazed at the breadth of : 
visage and person ; “and how fares it 
with my good Regina ?” 

“Excellent well, good lady. She 
manages her trade and house as well 
as the good man Bartoliius Fleischer 
himself. Blithe will she be to show 
you her goodly ten, as I shall my eight,” 
he continued, walking by her side; 
“and Barbara—you remember Barbara 
Schmidt, lady-——” 

“ My dear Barbara!—That do I 
indeed! Is she your wife?” 

“ Ay, truly, lady,” he answered, in an 
odd sort of apologetic tone ; “ you see, 
you returned not, and the housefathers, 
they would have it so—and Barbara is 
a good housewife.” 

“ Truly do I rejoice!” said Christina, 
wishing she could convey to him how 
welcome he had been to marry any one 
he liked, as far as she was concerned— 
he, in whom her fears of mincing gold- 
smiths had always taken form—then 
signing with her hand, “I have my 
sons likewise to show her.” 

“Ah, on foot!” muttered Schmidt, 
as a not well-conceived apology for not 
having saluted the young gentlemen. 
“T greet you well, sirs,” with a bow, 
most haughtily returned by Ebbo, who 
was heartily wishing himself on his 
mountain. “Two lusty, well-grown 
Junkern indeed, to whom my Martin 
will be proud to show the humours of 
Ulm. A fair good night, lady. You 
will find the old folks right cheery.” 

Well did Christina know the turn 
down the street, darkened by the over- 
hanging brows of the tall houses, but 
each lower window laughing with the 
glow of light within that threw out 
the heavy mullions and the circles 
and diamonds of the latticework, and 
here and there the brilliant tints of 
stained glass sparkled like jewels in the 
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upper panes, pictured with Scripture 
scene, patron saint, or trade emblem. 
The familiar porch was reached, the 
familiar knock resounded on the iron 
studded door. Friedel lifted his mother 
from her horse, and felt that she was 
quivering from head to foot, and at 
the same moment the light streamed 
from the open door on the white horse, 
and the two young faces, one eager, the 
other with knit brows and uneasy eyes. 
A kind of echo pervaded the house, 
“She is come! she is come!” and as 
one in a dream Christina entered, crossed 
the well-known hall, looked up to her 
uncle and aunt on the stairs, perceived 
little change on their countenances, and 
sank upon her knees, with bowed head 
and clasped hands. 

“My child! my dear child!” ex- 
claimed her uncle, raising her with one 
hand, and crossing her brow in benedic- 
tion with the other. “ Art thou indeed 


returned?” and he embraced her ten- 
derly. 

“ Welcome, fair niece !” said Hausfrau 
Johanna, more formally. 


“T am right 
glad to greet you here.” 

“ Dear, dear mother!” cried Christina, 
courting her fond embrace by gestures 
of the most eager affection, “how have 
I longed for this moment, and, above all, 
to show you my boys! Herr Uncle, let 
me present my sons—my Eberhard, my 
Friedmund. O Housemother, are not 
my twins well-grown lads?” And she 
stood with a hand on each, proud that 
their heads were so far above her own, 
and looking still so slight and girlish 
in figure that she might better have 
been their sister than their mother. 
The cloud that the sudden light had 
revealed on Ebbo’s brow had cleared 
away, and he made an inclination 
neither awkward nor ungracious in its 
free mountain dignity and grace, but 
not devoid of mountain rusticity and 
shy pride, and far less cordial than was 
Friedel’s manner. Both were infinitely 
relieved to detect nothing of the greasy 
burgher, and were greatly struck with 
the fine, venerable head before them ; 
indeed, Friedel would have knelt to 
ask a blessing like his mother, had he 
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not been under command not to outrun 
his brother’s advances towards her 
kindred. 

“ Welcome, fairJunkern!” said master 
Gottfried ; “welcome both for your 
mother’s sake and your own! These 
thy sons, my little one?” he added, 
smiling. “Art sure I neither dream 
nor see double? Come to the gallery, 
and let me see thee better.” 

And, ceremoniously givfng his hand, 
he proceeded to lead his niece up the 
stairs, while Ebbo, labouring under 
ignorance of city forms and uncertainty 
of what befitted his dignity, presented 
his hand to his aunt with an air that 
half-amused, half-offended the shrewd 
dame. 

“ Allis as if I had left’you but yes- 
terday !” exclaimed Christina. “ Uncle, 
have you pardoned me? You bade me 
return when my work was done.” 

“T should have known better, child. 
Such return is not to be sought on this 
side the grave. Thy work has been 
more than I then thought of.” 

“Ah! and now will you deem it 
begun—not done!” softly said Chris- 
tina, though with too much heartfelt 
exultation greatly to doubt that all the 
world must be satisfied with two such 
boys, if only Ebbo would be his true 
self. 


The luxury of the house, the wain- 
coted and tapestried walls, the polished 
furniture, the lamps and candles, the 
damask linen, the rich array of silver, 
pewter, and brightly-coloured glass, 
were a great contrast to the bare walls 
and scant necessaries of Schloss Adler- 
stein; but Ebbo was resolved not to 
expose himself by admiration, and did 
his best to stifle Friedel’s exclamations 
of surprise and delight. Were not these 
citizens to suppose that everything 
was tenfold more costly at the baronial 
castle? And truly the boy deserved 
credit for the consideration for his 
mother, which made him merely reserved, 
while he felt like a wild eagle in a 
poultry-yard. It was no small proof of 
his affection to forbear more interfer- 
ence with his mother’s happiness than 
was the inevitable effect of that intuition 
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which made her aware that he was 
chafing and ill at ease. For his sake, 
she allowed herself to be placed in the 
seat of honour, though she longed, as of 
old, to nestle at her uncle’s feet, and be 
again his child; but, even while she 
felt each acceptance of a token of re- 
spect as almost an injury to them, every 
look and tone was showing how much 
the same Christina she had returned. 

In truth, though her life had been 
mournful and oppressed, it had not been 
such as to age her early. It had been 
all submission, without wear-and-tear of 
mind, and too simple in its trials for 
care and moiling; so the fresh, lily-like 
sweetness of her maiden bloom was 
almost intact, and, much as she had 
undergone, her once frail health had 
been so braced by the mountain breezes, 
that, though delicacy remained, sickliness 
was gone from her appearance. There 
was still the exquisite purity and tender 
modesty of expression, but with greater 
sweetness in the pensive brown eyes. 

“Ah, little one!” said her uncle, 
after duly contemplating her; “ the 
change is all for the better! Thou art 
grown a wondrous fair dame. There 
will scarce be a lovelier in the Kaisarly 
train. ” 


Ebbo almost pardoned his great-uncle 
for being his great-uncle. 

“ When she is arrayed as becomes the 
Frau Freiherrinn,” said the housewife 
aunt, looking with concern at the coarse 


texture of her black sleeve. “I long to 
see our own lady ruffle it in her new 
gear. I am glad that the lofty pointed 
cap has passed out; the coif becomes 
my child far better, and I see our tastes 
still accord as to fashion.” 

“Fashion scarce came above the 
Debateable Ford,” said Christina, 
smiling. “I fear my boys look as if 
they came out of the Weltgeschichte, 
for I could only shape their garments 
after my remembrance of the gallants of 
eighteen years ago.” 

“Their garments are your own 
shaping?” exclaimed the aunt, now in 
an accent of real, not conventional 
respect. 

“ Spinning and weaving, shaping and 
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sewing,” said Friedel, coming near to 
let the housewife examine the texture. 

‘“¢ Close woven, even threaded, smooth 
tinted! Ah, Stina, thou didst learn 
something. Thou wert not quite spoilt 
by the housefather’s books and carvings.” 

“T cannot tell whose teachings have 
served me best, or been the most precious 
to me,” said Christiana, with clasped 
hands, looking from one to another with 
earnest love. 

“Thou art a good child.. Ah! little 
one, forgive me; you look so like our 
child that I cannot bear in mind that 
you are the Frau Freiherrinn.” 

“ Nay, I should deem myself in dis- 
grace with you, did you keep me at a 
distance, and not thow me, as your little 
Stina,” she fondly answered, half regret- 
ting her fond eager movement, as Ebbo 
seemed to shrink together, with a gesture 
perceived by her uncle. 

“It is my young lord there who would 
not forgive the freedom,” he said, good- 
humouredly, though gravely. 

“ Not so,” Ebbo forced himself to say ; 
“ not so, if it makes my mother happy.” 

He held up his head rather as if he 
thought it a fool’s paradise, but Master 
Gottfried answered: “The noble Frei- 
herr is, from all I have heard, too good 
a son to grudge his mother’s duteous 
love even to burgher kindred.” 

There was something in the old man’s 
frank dignified tone of grave reproof 
that at once impressed Ebbo with a 
sense of the true superiority of that 
wise and venerable old age to his own 
petulant baronial self-asertion. He had 
both head and heart to feel the burgher’s 
victory, and with a deep blush, though 
not without dignity, he answered,“Truly, 
sir, my mother has ever taught us to 
look up to you as her kindest and 
best-———” 

He was going to say “friend,” but 
a look into the grand benignity of the 
countenance completed the conquest, 
and he turned it into “ father.” Friedel 
at the same instant bent his knee, ex- 
claiming, “It is true what Ebbo says! 
We have both longed for the day. Bless 
us, honoured uncle, as you have blessed 
my mother.” 
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For in truth there was in the soul of 
the boy, who had never had any but 
women to look up to, a strange yearning 
towards reverence, which was called 
into action with inexpressible force by 
the very aspect and tone of such a sage 
elder and counsellor as Master Gottfried 
Sorel, and took advantage of the first 
opening permitted by his brother. And 
the sympathy always so strong between 
the two quickened the like feeling in 
Ebbo, so that the same movement drew 
him on his knee beside Friedel in ob- 
livion or renunciation of all lordly pride 
towards a kinsman such as he had here 
encountered. 

“Truly and heartily, my fair youths,” 
said Master Gottfried with the same 
kind dignity, “do I pray the good God 
to bless you, and render you faithful 
and loving sons, not only to your 
mother, but to your fatherland.” 

He was unable to distinguish between 
the two exactly similar forms that knelt 
before him, yet there was something in 
the quiver of Friedel’s head, which 
made him press it with a shade more of 
tenderness thun the other. And in 
truth tears were welling into the eyes 
veiled by the fingers that Friedel clasped 
over his face, for such a blessing was 
strange and sweet to him. 

Their mother was ready to weep for 
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joy. There was now no drawback to 
her bliss, since her son and her uncle 
had accepted one another; and she 
repaired to her own beloved old chamber 
a happier being than she had been since 
she had left its wainscoted walls. Nay, 
as she gazed out at the familiar outlines 
of roof and tower, and felt herself truly 
at home, then knelt by the little undis- 
turbed altar of her devotions, with the 
cross above and her own patron saint 
below in carved wood, and the flowers 
which the good aunt had ever kept as 
a freshly-renewed offering, she felt that 
she was happier, more fully thankful 
and blissful than even in the girlish 
calm of her untroubled life. Her prayer 
that she might come again in peace had 
been more than fulfilled ; nay, when 
she had seen her boys kneel meekly to 
receive her uncle’s blessing it was in 
some sort to her as if the work was 
done, as if the millstone had been borne 
up for her, and had borne her and her 
dear ones with it. 

But there was much to come. She 
knew full well that, even though her 
son’s first step had been in the right 
direction, it was in a path beset with 
difficulties ; and how would her proud 
Ebbo meet them? 


To be continued. 


HEREDITARY TALENT AND CHARACTER, 


BY FRANCIS GALTON, 


SECOND PAPER.? 


I HAVE shown, in my previous paper, 
that intellectual capacity is so largely 
transmitted by descent that, out of every 
hundred sons of men distinguished in 
the open professions, no less than eight 
are found to have rivalled their fathers 
in eminence. It must be recollected 
1 Note.—I take this opportunity of correcting 
a small erratum in my last paper. The name 
of the author of the forthcoming Brief Biogra- 
phical Dictionary from which I quoted should 
have beeu the Rev. Charles Hole, not Hone. 


that success of this kind implies the 
simultaneous inheritance of many points 
of character, in addition to mere intel- 
lectual capacity. A man must inherit 
good health, a love of mental work, a 
strong purpose, and considerable ambi- 
tion, in order to achieve successes of the 
high order of which we are speaking. 
The deficiency of any one of these qualities 
would certainly be injurious, and pro- 
bably be fatal to his chance of obtaining 
great distinction. But more than this: 
the proportion we have arrived at takes 
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no account whatever of one-half of the 
hereditary influences that form the 
nature of the child. My particular 
method of inquiry did not admit of 
regard being paid to the influences 
transmitted by the mother, whether 
they had strengthened or weakened 
those transmitted by the father. Lastly, 
though the talent and character of both 
of the parents might, in any particular 
case, be of a remarkably noble order, 
and thoroughly congenial, yet they 
would necessarily have such mongrel 
antecedents that it would be absurd 
to expect their children to invariably 
equal them in their natural endow- 
ments. The law of atavism prevents it. 
When we estimate at its true impor- 
tance this accumulation of impediments 
in the way of the son of a distinguished 
father rivalling his parent—the mother 
being selected, as it were, at haphazard— 
we cannot but feel amazed at the number 
of instances in which a successful rival- 
ship has occurred. Eight per cent. is 
as large a proportion as could have been 
expected on the most stringent hypo- 
thesis of hereditary transmission. No 
one, I think, can doubt, from the facts and 
analogies 1 have brought forward, that, 
if talented men were mated with talented 
women, of the same mental and physical 
characters as themselves, generation after 
generation, we might produce a highly- 
bred human race, with no more tendency 
to revert to meaner ancestral types than 
is shown by our long-established breeds 
of race-horses and fox-hounds. 

It may be said that, even granting 
the validity of my arguments, it would 
be impossible to carry their indications 
into practical effect. For instance, if 
we divided the rising generation into 
two castes, A and B, of which A was 
selected for natural gifts, and B was the 
refuse, then, supposing marriage was 
confined within the pale of the caste 
to which each individual belonged, it 
might be objected that we should simply 
differentiate our race—that we should 
create a good and a bad caste, but we 
should not improve the race as a whole. 
I reply that this is by no means the 
necessary result. There remains another 
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very important law to be brought into 
play. Any agency, however indirect, 
that would somewhat hasten the mar- 
riages in caste A, and retard those in 
caste B, would result in a larger propor- 
tion of children being born to A than 
to B, and would end by wholly elimi- 
nating B, and replacing it by A. 

Let us take a definite case, in order 
to give precision to ourideas. We will 
suppose the population to be, in the first 
instance, stationary ; A and B to be equal 
in numbers ; and the children of each 
married pair who survive to maturity 
to be rather more than 2} in the case 
of A, and rather less than 14 in the 
case of B. This no extravagant hypo- 
thesis. Half the population of the 
British Isles are born of mothers under 
the age of thirty years, 

The result in the first generation 
would be that the total population 
would be unchanged, but that only one- 
third part of it would consist of the 
children of B. In the second genera- 
tion, the descendants of B would be 
reduced to two-ninths of their original 
numbers, but the total population would 
begin to increase, owing to the greater 
preponderance of the prolifie caste A. 
At this point the law of natural selection 
would powerfully assist in the substitu- 
tion of caste A for caste B, by pressing 
heavily on the minority of weakly and 
incapable men. 

The customs that affect the direction 
and date of marriages are already nume- 
rous. In many families, marriages 
between cousins are discouraged and 
checked. Marriages, in other respects 
appropriate, are very commonly deferred, 
through prudential considerations. If 
it was generally felt that intermarriages 
between A and B were as unadvisable 
as they are supposed to be between 
cousins, and that marriages in A ought 
to be hastened, on the ground of pru- 
dential considerations, while those in B 
ought to be discouraged and retarded, 
then, I believe, we should have agencies 
amply sufficient to eliminate B in a few 
generations. 

I hence conclude that the improve- 
ment of the breed of mankind is no 
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insuperable difficulty. If everybody 
were to agree on the improvement of 
the race of man being a matter of the 
very utmost importance, and if the 
theory of the hereditary transmission of 
qualities in men was as thoroughly 
understood as it is in the case of our 
domestic animals, I see no absurdity in 
supposing that, in some way or other, 
the improvement would be carried into 
effect. 

It remains for me in the present 
article to show that hereditary influence 
is as clearly marked in mental aptitudes 
as in general intellectual power. I will 
then enter into some of the consider- 
ations which my views on hereditary 
talent and character naturally suggest. 

I will first quote a few of those cases 
in which characteristics have been in- 
herited that clearly depend on peculi- 
arities of organization. Prosper Lucas 
was among our earliest encyclopedists 
on this subject. It is distinctly shown 
by him, and agreed to by others, such 
as Mr. G. Lewes, that predisposition to 
any form of disease, or any malforma- 
tion, may become an inheritance. Thus 
disease of the heart is hereditary ; so are 
tubercles in the lungs ; so also are dis- 
eases of the brain, of the liver, and of 
the kidney ; so are diseases of the eye 
and of the ear. General maladies are 
equally inheritable, as gout and mad- 
ness. Longevity on the one hand, and 
premature deaths on the other, go by 
descent. If we consider a class of pecu- 
liarities, more recondite in their origin 
than these, we shall still find the law 
of inheritance to hold good. A morbid 
susceptibility to contagious disease, or 
to the poisonous effects of opium, or of 
calomel, and an aversion to the taste of 
meat, are all found to be inherited. So 
is a craving for drink, or for gambling, 
strong sexual passion, a proclivity to 
pauperism, to crimes of violence, and to 
crimes of fraud. 

There are certain marked types of 
character, justly associated with marked 
types of feature and of temperament. 
We hold, axiomatically, that the latter 
are inherited (the case being too noto- 
rious, and too consistent with the ana- 
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logy afforded by brute animals, to render 
argument necessary), and we therefore 
infer the same of the former. For 
instance, the face of the combatant is 
square, coarse, and heavily jawed. It 
differs from that of the ascetic, the 
voluptuary, the dreamer, and the char- 
latan. 

Still more strongly marked than these, 
are the typical features and characters 
of different races of men. The Mon- 
golians, Jews, Negroes, Gipsies, and 
American Indians ; severally propagate 
their kinds ; and each kind differs in 
character and intellect, as well as in 
colour and shape, from the other four. 
They, and a vast number of other races, 
form a class of instances worthy of close 
investigation, in which peculiarities of 
character are invariably transmitted from 
the parents to the offspring. 

In founding argument on the innate 
character of different races, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the exceeding 
docility of man. His mental habits in 
mature life are the creatures of social 
discipline, as well as of inborn apti- 
tudes, and it is impossible to ascertain 
what is due to the latter alone, except 
by observing several individuals of the 
same race, reared under various in- 
fluences, and noting the peculiarities of 
character that invariably assert them- 
selves, But, even when we have imposed 
these restrictions to check a hasty and 
imaginative conclusion, we find there 
remain abundant data to prove an asto- 
nishing diversity in the natural charac- 
teristics of different races. It will be 
sufficient for our purpose if we fix our 
attention upon the peculiarities of one 
or two of them. 

The race of the American Indians is 
spread over an enormous area, and 
through every climate ; for it reaches 
from the frozen regions of the North, 
through the equator, down to the in- 
clement regions of the South. It exists 
in thousands of disconnected commu- 
nities, speaking nearly as many different 
languages. It has been subjected to a 
strange variety of political influences, 
such as its own despotisms in Peru, 
Mexico, Natchez, and Bogota, and its 
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numerous republics, large and small. 
Members of the race have been con- 
quered and ruled by military adventures 
from Spain and Portugal ; others have 
been subjugated to Jesuitical rule ; 
numerous settlements have been made 
by strangers on its soil; and, finally, the 
north of the continent has been colonized 
by European races. Excellent observers 
have watched the American Indians under 
all these influences, and their almost 
unanimous conclusion is as follows :— 

Therace is divided into many varieties, 
but it has fundamentally the same cha- 
racter throughout the whole of America. 
The men, and in a less degree the 
women, are naturally cold, melancholic, 
patient, and taciturn. A father, mother, 
and their children, are said to live 
together in a hut, like persons assem- 
bled by accident, not tied by affection. 
The youths treat their parents with 
neglect, and often with such harsh- 
ness and insolence as to horrify Euro- 
peans who have witnessed their con- 
duct. The mothers have been seen 
to commit infanticide without the 
slightest discomposure, and numerous 
savage tribes have died out in conse- 
quence of this practice. The American 
Indians are eminently non-gregarious. 
They nourish a sullen reserve, and show 
little sympathy with each other, even 
when in great distress, The Spaniards 
had to enforce the common duties of 
humanity by positive laws. They are 
strangely taciturn. When not engaged 
in action they will sit whole days in one 
posture without opening their lips, and 
wrapped up in their narrow thoughts. 
They usually march in Indian, file, that 
is to say, in a long Jine, at some distance 
from each other, without exchanging a 
word. They keep the same profound 
silence in rowing a canoe, unless they 
happen to be excited by some extraneous 
cause. On the other hand, their patriot- 
ism and local attachments are strong, 
and they have an astonishing sense of 
personal dignity. The nature of the 
American Indians appears to contain 
the minimum of affectionate and social 
qualities compatible with the continu- 
ance of their race. 

No. 70.—von, xu, 
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Here, then, is a well-marked type of 
character, that formerly prevailed over 
a large part of the globe, with which 
other equally marked types of character 
in other regions are strongly contrasted. 
Take, for instance, the typical West 
African Negro. He is more unlike the 
Red man in his mind than in his body. 
Their characters are almost opposite, one 
to the other. The Red man has great 
patience, great reticence, great dignity, 
and no passion; the Negro has strong 
impulsive passions, and neither patience, 
reticence, nor dignity. He is warm- 
hearted, loving towards his master’s 
children, and idolised by the children 
in return. He is eminently gregarious, 
for he is always jabbering, quarrelling, 
tom-tom-ing, or dancing. He is remark- 
ably domestic, and he is endowed with 
such constitutional vigour, and is so 
prolific, that his race is irrepressible. 

The Hindu, the Arab, the Mongol, 
the Teuton, and very many more, have 
each of them their peculiar characters. 
We have not space to analyse them on 
this occasion ; but, whatever they are, 
they are transmitted, generation after 
generation, as truly as their physical 
forms. 

What is true for the entire race is 
equally true for its varieties. If we were 
to select persons who were born with a 
type of character that we desired to in- 
tensify,—suppose it was one that 
approached to some ideal standard of 
perfection—and if we compelled mar- 
riage within the limits of the society so 
selected, generation after generation ; 
there can be no doubt that the offspring 
would ultimately be born with the 
qualities we sought, as surely as if we 
had been breeding for physical features, 
and not for intellect or disposition. 

Our natural constitution seems to bear 
as direct and stringent a relation to that 
of our forefathers as any other physical 
effect does to its cause. Our bodies, 
minds, and capabilities of development 
have been derived from them. Every- 
thing we possess at our birth is a 
heritage from our ancestors. 

Can we hand anything down to our 
children, that we have fairly won by 
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our own independent exertions? Will 
our children be born with more virtuous 
dispositions, if we ourselves have ac- 
quired virtuous habits? Or are we no 
more than passive transmitters of a 
nature we have received, and which 
we have no power to modify? There 
are but a few instances in which habit 
even seems to be inherited. The chief 
among them are such as those of dogs 
being born excellent pointers ; of the 
attachment to man shown by dogs ; and 
of the fear of man, rapidly learnt and 
established among the birds of newly- 
discovered islands. But all of these 
admit of being accounted for on other 
grounds than the hereditary transmis- 
sion of habits. Pointing is, in some 
faint degree, a natural disposition of all 
dogs. Breeders have gradually im- 
proved upon it, and created the race 
we now possess. There is nothing to 
show that the reason why dogs are born 
staunch pointers is that their parents 
had been broken into acquiring an arti- 
ficial habit. So as regards the fondness 
of dogs for man. It is inherent to a 
great extent in the genus. The dingo, 
or wild dog of Australia, is attached to 
the man who has caught him when a 
puppy, and clings to him even although 
he is turned adrift to hunt for his own 
living. This quality in dogs is made 
more intense by the custom of selection. 
The savage dogs are lost or killed ; the 
tame ones are kept and bred from. 
Lastly, as regards the birds. As soon 
as any of their flock has learned to fear, 
I presume that its frightened movements 
on the approach of man form a lan- 
guage that is rapidly and unerringly 
understood by the rest, old or young ; 
and that, after a few repetitions of the 
signal, man becomes an object of well- 
remembered mistrust. Moreover, just 
as natural selection has been shown to 
encourage love of man in domestic dogs, 
so it tends to encourage fear of man in 
all wild animals—the tamer varieties 
perishing owing to their misplaced con- 
findence, and the wilder ones continuing 
their breed. 

If we examine the question from 
the opposite side, a list of life-long 
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habits in the parents might be adduced 
which leave no perceptible trace on 
their descendants. I cannot ascertain 
that the son of an old soldier learns 
his drill more quickly than the son 
of an artizan. I am assured that the 
sons of fishermen, whose ancestors have 
pursued the same calling time out of 
mind, are just as sea-sick as the sons 
of landsmen when they first go to sea. 
I cannot discover that the castes of 
India show signs of being naturally 
endowed with special aptitudes. If 
the habits of an individual are trans- 
mitted to his descendants, it is, as 
Darwin says, in a very small degree, 
and is hardly, if at all, traceable. 

We shall therefore take an approxi- 
mately correct view of the origin of our 
life, if we consider our own embryos to 
have sprung immediately from those 
embryos whence our parents were de- 
veloped, and these from the embryos of 
their parents, and so on for ever. We 
should in this way look on the nature of 
mankind, and perhaps on that of the 
whole animated creation, as one con- 
tinuous system, ever pushing out new 
branches in all directions, that variously 
interlace, and that bud into separate 
lives at every point of interlacement. 

This simile does not at all express 
the popular notion of life. Most per- 
sons seem to have a vague idea that a 
new element, specially fashioned in 
heaven, and not transmitted by simple 
descent, is introduced into the body of 
every newly-born infant. Such a notion 
is unfitted to stand upon any scientific 
basis with which we are acquainted. 
It is impossible it should be true, 
unless there exists some property or 
quality in man that is not transmissible 
by descent. But the terms talent and 
character are exhaustive : they include 
the whole of man’s spiritual nature so 
far as we are able to understand it. No 
other class of qualities is known to 
exist, that we might suppose to have 
been interpolated from on high. More- 
over, the idea is improbable from @ priort 
considerations, because there is no other 
instance in which creative power ope- 
rates under our own observation at the 
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present day, except it may be in the 
freedom in action of our own wills. 
Wherever else we turn our eyes, we see 
nothing but law and order, and effect 
following cause. 

But though, when we look back to 
our ancestors, the embryos of our pro- 
genitors may be conceived to have been 
developed, in each generation, immedi- 
ately from the one that preceded it, yet 
we cannot take so restricted a view when 
we look forward. The interval that 
separates the full-grown animal from its 
embryo is too important to be disre- 
garded. It is in this interval that 
Darwin’s law of natural selection comes 
into play; and those conditions are 
entered into, which affect, we know not 
how, the “individual variation” of the 
offspring. I mean those that cause 
dissimilarity among brothers and sisters 
who are born successively, while twins, 
produced simultaneously, are often 
almost identical. If it were possible 
that embryos should descend directly 
from embryos, there might be develop- 
ments in every direction, and the world 
would be filled with monstrosities. But 
this is not the order of nature. It 
is her fiat that the natural tendencies 
of animals should never disaccord long 
and widely with the conditions under 
which they are placed. Every animal 
before it is of an age to bear offspring, 
has to undergo frequent stern examina- 
tions before the board of nature, under 
the law of natural selection ; where to 
be “plucked” is not necessarily dis- 
grace, but is certainly death. Never let 
it be forgotten that man, as a reasonable 
being, has the privilege of not being 
helpless under the tyranny of uncon- 
genial requirements, but that he can, 
and that he does, modify the subjects in 
which nature examines him, and that 
he has considerable power in settling 
beforehand the relative importance in 
the examination that shall be assigned 
to each separate subject. 

It becomes a question of great interest 
how far moral monstrosities admit of 
being bred. Is there any obvious law 
that assigns a limit to the propagation of 
supremely vicious or supremely virtuous 
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natures? In strength, agility, and other 
physical qualities, Darwin’s law of natural 
selection acts with unimpassioned, merci- 
less severity. The weakly die in the 
battle for life ; the stronger and more 
capable individuals are alone permitted 
to survive, and to bequeath their consti- 
tutional vigour to future generations. Is 
there any corresponding rule in respect 
to moral character? I believe there is, 
and I have already hinted at it when 
speaking of the American Indians. I 
am prepared to maintain that its action, 
by insuring a certain fundamental unity 
in the quality of the affections, enables 
men and the higher order of animals to 
sympathise in some degree with each 
other, and also, that this law forms the 
broad basis of our religious sentiments. 
Animal life, in all but the very lowest 
classes, depends on at least one, and, more 
commonly, on all of the four following 
principles :—There must be affection, and 
it must be of four kinds: sexual, parental, 
filial, and social. The absolute deficiency 
of any one of these would be a serious 
hindrance, if not a bar to the continu- 
ance of any race. Those who possessed 
all of them, in the strongest measure, 
would, speaking generally, have an 
advantage in the struggle for existence. 
Without sexual affection, there would 
be no marriages, and no children ; with- 
out parental affection, the children would 
be abandoned ; without filial affection, 
they would stray and perish; and, 
without the social, each individual 
would be single-handed against rivals 
who were capable of banding themselves 
into tribes. Affection for others as well 
as for self, is therefore a necessary part 
of animal character. Disinterestedness 
is as essential to a brute’s well-being 
as selfishness. No animal lives for 
itself alone, but also, at least occa- 
sionally, for its parent, its mate, its 
offspring, or its fellow. Companionship 
is frequently more grateful to an animal 
than abundant food. The safety of her 
young is considered by many a mother 
as a paramount object to her own. The 
passion for a mate is equally strong. 
The gregarious bird posts itself during 
its turn of duty as watchman on a tree, 
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by the side of the feeding flock. Its 
zeal to serve the common cause exceeds 
its care to attend to its own interests, 
Extreme selfishness is not a common 
vice. Narrow thoughts of self by no 
means absorb the minds of ordinary 
men ; they occupy a secondary position 
in the thoughts of the more noble and 
generous of our race. A large part of 
an LEnglishman’s life is devoted to 
others, or to the furtherance of general 
ideas, and not to directly personal ends. 
The Jesuit toils for his order, not for 
himself. Many plan for that which they 
can never live to see. At the hour of 
death they are still planning. An in- 
completed will, which might work unfair- 
ness among those who would succeed to 
the property of a dying man, harasses his 
mind. Personal obligations of all sorts 
press as heavily as in the fulness of 
health, although the touch of death 
is known to be on the point of cancel- 
ling them. It is so with animals. A 
dog’s thoughts are towards his master, 
even when he suffers the extremest 
pain. His mind is largely filled at all 
times with sentiments of affection. But 
disinterested feelings are more necessary 
to man than to any other animal, 
because of the long period of his depen- 
dent childhood, and also because of his 
great sucial needs, due to his physical 
helplessness. Darwin’s law of natural 
selection would therefore be expected to 
develop these sentiments among men, 
even among the lowest barbarians, to a 
greater degree than among animals. 

I believe that our religious sentiments 
spring primarily from these four sources, 
The institution of celibacy is an open 
acknowledgment that the theistic and 
human affections are more or less con- 
vertible ; I mean that by starving the 
one class the other becomes more intense 
and absorbing. In savages, the theistic 
sentiment is chiefly, if not wholly, absent. 
I would refer my readers, who may hesi- 
tate in accepting this assertion, to the 
recently published work of my friend Sir 
John Lubbock, “ Phehistoric Times,” 
p. 467—472, where the reports of 
travellers on the religion of savages are 


very ably and fairly collated. The 


theistic sentiment is secondary, not 
primary. It becomes developed within 
us under the influence of reflection and 
reason. All evidence tends to show that 
man is directed to the contemplation 
and love of God by instincts that he 
shares with the whole animal world, and 
that primarily appeal to the love of his 
neighbour. 

Moral monsters are born among Eng- 
lishmen, even at the present day ; and, 
when they are betrayed by their acts, 
the law puts them out of the way, by 
the prison or the gallows, and so pre- 
vents them from continuing their breed. 
Townley, the murderer, is an instance in 
point. He behaved with decorum and 
propriety ; he was perfectly well-con- 
ducted to the gaol officials, and he 
corresponded with his mother in a style 
that was certainly flippant, but was not 
generally considered to beinsane. How- 
ever, with all this reasonableness of 
disposition, he could not be brought to 
see that he had done anything particu- 
larly wrong in murdering the girl that 
was disinclined to marry him. He was 
thoroughly consistent in his disregard 
for life, because, when his own existence 
became wearisome, he ended it with 
perfect coolness, by jumping from an 
upper staircase. It is a notable fact 
that a man without a conscience, like 
Townley, should be able to mix in 
English society for years, just like other 
people. 

How enormous is the compass of the 
scale of human character, which reaches 
from dispositions like those we have 
just described, to that of a Socrates! 
How various are the intermediate types 
of character that commonly fall under 
everybody’s notice, and how differ- 
ently are the principles of virtue 
measured out to different natures! We 
can clearly observe the extreme diver- 
sity of character in children. Some are 
naturally generous and open, others 
mean and tricky ; some are warm and 
loving, others cold and heartless ; some 
are meek and patient, others obstinate 
and self-asserting ; some few have the 
tempers of angels, and at least as many 
have the tempers of devils, In the 
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same way, as I showed in my previous 
paper, that by selecting men and women 
of rare and similar talent, and mating 
them together, generation after genera- 
tion, an extraordinarily gifted race 
might be developed, so a yet more 
rigid selection, having regard to their 
moral nature, would, 1 believe, result in 
a no less marked improvement of their 
natural disposition. 

Let us consider an instance in which 
different social influences have modi- 
fied the inborn dispositions of a nation. 
The North American people has been 
bred from the most restless and com- 
bative class of Europe. Whenever, 
during the last ten or twelve genera- 
tions, a political or religious party has 
suffered defeat, its prominent members, 
whether they were the best, or only the 
noisiest, have been apt to emigrate to 
America, as a refuge from persecution. 
Men fled to America for conscience’ sake, 
and for that of unappreciated patriotism. 
Every scheming knave, and every brutal 
ruffian, who feared the arm of the law, 
also turned his eyes in the same direc- 
tion. Peasants and artisans, whose 
spirit rebelled against the tyranny of 
society and the monotony of their daily 
life, and men of a higher position, who 
chafed under conventional restraints, all 
yearned towards America. Thus the 
dispositions of the parents of the Ameri- 
can people have been exceedingly varied, 
and usually extreme, either for good or 
for evil. But in one respect they almost 
universally agreed. Every head of an 
emigrant family brought with him a 
restless character, and a spirit apt to 
rebel. If we estimate the moral nature 
of Americans from their present social 
state, we shall find it to be just what 
we might have expected from such a 
parentage. They are enterprising, defiant, 
and touchy; impatient of authority ; 
furious politicians; very tolerant of 
fraud and violence ; possessing much 
high and generous spirit, and some true 
religious feeling, but strongly addicted 
to cant. 

We have seen that the law of natural 
selection develops disinterested affection 
of a varied character even in animals 
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and barbarian man. Is the same law 
different in its requirements when acting 
on civilized man? It is no doubt more 
favourable on the whole to civilized 
progress, but we must not expect to find 
as yet many marked signs of its action. 
Asa matter of history, our Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is only skin-deep. It is but 
eight hundred years, or twenty-six 
generations, since the Conquest, and 
the ancestors of the large majority of 
Englishmen were the merest boors at a 
much later date than that. It is said that 
among the heads of the noble houses of 
England there can barely be found one 
that has a right to claim the sixteen 
quarterings—that is to say, whose great- 
great-grandparents were, all of them 
(sixteen in number), entitled to carry 
arms. Generally the nobility of a family 
is represented by only a few slender 
rills among a multiplicity of non-noble 
sources. 

The most notable quality that the 
requirements of civilization have hitherto 
bred in us, living as we do in a rigorous 
climate and on a naturally barren soil, is 
the instinct of continuous steady labour. 
This is alone possessed by civilized races, 
and it is possessed in a far greater degree 
by the feeblest individuals among them 
than by the most able-bodied savages, 
Unless a man can work hard and regu- 
larly in England, he becomes an outcast. 
If he only works by fits and starts he 
has not a chance of competition with 
steady workmen. An artizan who has 
variable impulses, and wayward moods, 
is almost sure to end in intemperance 
and ruin. In short, men who are born 
with wild and irregular dispositions, even 
though they contain much that is truly 
noble, are alien to the spirit of a civilized 
country, and they and their breed are 
eliminated from it by the law of selec- 
tion. On the other hand, a wild, 
untameable restlessness is innate with 
savages. I have collected numerous 
instances where children of a low race 
have been separated at an early age from 
their parents, and reared as part of a 
settler’s family, quite apart from their 
own people. Yet, after years of civilized 
ways, in some fit of passion, or under 
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some craving, like that of a bird about 
to emigrate, they have abandoned their 
home, flung away their dress, and sought 
their countrymen in the bush, among 
whom they have subsequently been found 
living in contented barbarism, without 
a vestige of their gentle nurture. This 
is eminently the case with the Austra- 
lians, and I have heard of many others 
in South Africa. There are also nume- 
rous instances in England where the 
restless nature of gipsy half-blood asserts 
itself with irresistible force. 

Another difference, which may either 
be due to natural selection or to original 
difference of race, is the fact that savages 
seem incapable of progress after the first 
few years of their life. The average 
children of all races are much on a par. 
Occasionally, those of the lower races 
are more precocious than the Anglo- 
Saxons ; as a brute beast of a few weeks 
old is certainly more apt and forward 
than a child of the same age. But, as 
the years go by, the higher races con- 
tinue to progress, while the lower ones 
gradually stop. They remain children 
in mind, with the passions of grown 
men. Eminent genius commonly asserts 
itself in tenderyears, butit continues long 
to develop. The highest minds in the 
highest race seem to have been those who 
had the longest boyhood. It isnot those 
who were little men in early youth who 
have succeeded. Here I may remark that, 
in the great mortality that besets the 
children of our poor, those who are 
members of precocious families, and who 
are therefore able to help in earning 
wages at a very early age, have a marked 
advantage over their competitors. They, 
on the whole, live, and breed their like, 
while the others die. But, if this sort 
of precocity be unfavourable to a race— 
if it be generally followed by an 
early arrest of development, and by a 
premature old age—then modern indus- 
trial civilization, in encouraging preco- 
cious varieties of men, deteriorates the 
breed. 

Besides these three points of difference 
—endurance of steady labour, tameness 
of disposition, and prolonged develop- 
ment—I know of none that very 


markedly distinguishes the nature of the 
lower classes of civilized man from that 
of barbarians. In the excitement of a 
pillaged town the English soldier is just 
as brutal as the savage. Gentle manners 
seem, under those circumstances, to 
have been a mere gloss thrown by 
education over a barbarous nature. One 
of the effects of civilization is to diminish 
the rigour of the application of the law 
of natural selection. It preserves weakly 
lives, that would have perished in bar- 
barous lands. The sickly children of a 
wealthy family have a better chance of 
living and rearing offspring than the 
stalwart children of a poorone. As with 
the body, so with the mind. Poverty 
is more adverse to early marriages than 
is natural bad temper, or inferiority of 
intellect. In civilized society, money 
interposes her «gis between the law of 
natural selection and very many of its 
rightful victims. Scrofula and madness 
are naturalised among us by wealth ; 
short-sightedness is becoming so. There 
seems no limit to the morbific tendencies 
of body or mind that might accumulate 
in a land where the law of primogeni- 
ture was general, and where riches were 
more esteemed than personal qualities. 
Neither is there any known limit to the 
intellectual and moral grandeur of nature 
that might be introduced into aristo- 
cratical families, if their representatives, 
who have such rare privilege in winning 
wives that please them best, should 
invariably, generation after generation, 
marry with a view of transmitting those 
noble qualties to their descendants. In- 
ferior blood in the representative of a 
family might be eliminated from it ina 
few generations. The share that a man 
retains in the constitution of his remote 
descendants is inconceivably small. 
The father transmits, on an average, 
one-half of his nature, the grandfather 
one-fourth, the great-grandfather one- 
eighth ; the share decreasing step by 
step, in a geometrical ratio, with great 
rapidity. Thus the man who claims 
descent from a Norman baron, who 
accompanied William the Conqueror 
twenty-six generations ago, has so minute 
a share of that baron’s influence in his 
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constitution, that, if he weighs fourteen 
stone, the part of him which may be 
ascribed to the baron (supposing, of 
course, there have been no additional 
lines of relationship) is only one-fiftieth of 
a grain in weight—an amount ludicrously 
disproportioned to the value popularly 
ascribed to ancient descent. As a stroke 
of policy, I question if the head of a 
great family, or a prince, would not give 
more strength to his position, by marry- 
ing a wife who would bear him talented 
sons, than one who would merely bring 
him the support of high family con- 
nexions. 

With the few but not insignificant 
exceptions we have specified above, 
we are still barbarians in our nature, 
and we show it in a thousand ways. 
The children who dabble and dig in the 
dirt have inherited the instincts of un- 
told generations of barbarian forefathers, 
who dug with their nails for a large 
fraction of their lives. Our ancestors 
were grubbing by the hour, each day, 
to get at the roots they chiefly lived 
upon. They had to grub out pitfalls 
for their game, holes for their palisades 
and hut-poles, hiding-places, and ovens. 
Man became a digging animal by nature; 
and so we see the delicately-reared 
children of our era very ready to revert 
to primeval habits. Instinct breaks out 
in them, just as it does in the silk- 
haired, boudoir-nurtured spaniel, with a 
ribbon round its neck, that runs away 
from the endearments of its mistress, to 
sniff and revel in some road-side mess of 
carrion. 

It is a common theme of moralists of 
many creeds, that man is born with an 
imperfect nature. He has lofty aspira- 
tions, but there is a weakness in his 
disposition that incapacitates him from 
carrying his nobler purposes into effect. 
He sees that some particular course of 
action is his duty, and should be his 
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delight ; but his inclinations are fickle 
and base, and do not conform to his 
better judgment. The whole moral 
nature of man is tainted with sin, which 
prevents him from doing the things he 
knows to be right. 

I venture to offer an explanation of 
this apparent anomaly, which seems 
perfectly satisfactory from a scientific 
point of view. It is neither more nor 
less than that the development of our 
nature, under Darwin’s law of natural 
selection, has not yet overtaken the de- 
velopment of our religious civilization. 
Man was barbarous but yesterday, and 
therefore it is not to be expected that 
the natural aptitudes of his race should 
already have become moulded into ac- 
cordance with his very recent advance. 
We men of the present centuries are 
like animals suddenly transplanted 
among new conditions of climate and of 
food: our instincts fail us under the 
altered circumstances. 

My theory is confirmed by the fact 
that the members of old civilizations are 
far less sensible than those newly con- 
verted from barbarism of their nature 
being inadequate to their moral needs. 
The conscience of a negro is aghast at 
his own wild, impulsive nature, and is 
easily stirred by a preacher, but it is 
scarcely possible to ruffle the self-com- 
placency of a steady-going Chinaman. 

The sense of original sin would show, 
according to my theory, not that man 
was fallen from a high estate, but that 
he was rapidly rising from a low one. 
It would therefore confirm the con- 
clusion that has been arrived at by 
every: independent line of ethnological 
research—that our forefathers were utter 
savages from the beginning ; and, that, 
after myriads of years of barbarism, our 
race has but very recently grown to be 
civilized and religious. 











QUEEN SOPHIA. 


“IT xnow there is much meaning in thine eyes, 
Thy sea-blue eyes, impenetrable Queen ! 
I know that thou art beautiful as wise, 
Unfathom’d as serene. 


“T know the moulded masses of thy hair 
Enclose a forehead awful as thine eyes ; 
Awful with thoughts in which I may not share, 
And mutest mysteries : 


“ And the long heave, the rhythmic calm unrest, 
That betters all thy loveliness, I know 
’Tis born of fancies bounteous as thy breast, 
But secret as its snow. 


“ Why therefore dost thou mock me with thy gaze? 
Why hast thou no interpreter, no moon 
Of love, to bring me thy reflected rays 
And not thy tropic noon? 


“ Stand up, and smite me ere my reason dies— 
Smite me at once, or save me evermore! 
I cannot bear to see those solemn eyes 
And not to know their lore.” 


Then she, uprisen from her resting-place, 
Stood on the purple dais ; and a smile 
Disturb’d the sacred beauty of her face 
With pleasure, for awhile. 


’Twas love, perhaps, that just a moment stirr’d 
Her palpitating bosom ere she spake ; 
That touch’d her spirit, as a new-lit bird 
Sends ripples through the lake. 


But she, who master'd every wayward mood 

Or e’er she felt its first and faintest thrill, 
Composed into its old beatitude 
Her voice divinely still : 


“© man,” she said—and her self-lighted eyes 
Between their rosy valves emerging, woke 
An undistinguish’d splendour of surprise 
Within him as she spoke— 


“© man, I love for ever, if I love: 
I care not for the passion of a day, 
That breaks in thunder on the heart ’twould move, 
And storms itself away: 
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“TI seek a strength devout, majestical, 
A resolute deep stedfastness of soul, 
In him to whom my spirit once for all 

Yields up its treasure whole. 


“ But thou art wild, impetuous as a girl ; 

Thou wouldst unseat me from my queenly place, 
And whirl me down, as shallow eddies whirl 

The bubbles at their base: 


“ Nor hast thou yet considered what thou art— 
How far from peace, from godliness, from Home 
Nor spoken softly to thy listening heart 
Concerning things to come. 


“ Go: look on life without me, till thou know, 
After the sure sad discipline of years, 
Its vernal beauty underneath its snow, 
Its blue behind its tears : 


“ Till, as from each fair meadow thou hast trod, 


Each morning valley wreathed in cloudy calm, 
So from thine own hot heart, goes up to God 
One sweet confiding psalm, 


“ Go—but forget not: when the last degree 
Of self-control is reckon’d on thy brow, 
Come back ; and I will keep for thee and me 
A love thou know’st not now.” 


Artur J. Mounsy. 


FROM BRISTOL TO CAERLEON, 


BY THE REV, 


A FEW minutes before 10 o'clock on the 
last day of May, the Newport steamboat 
lay by the muddy bank of the Avon, 
ready to get under weigh. Nominally 
so—but not really; for heavy barrels 
were still rolling down the inclined 
planks, in what threatened to be an 
endless procession, while gigantic crates 
stuffed full of garden vegetables still 
tarried on the bank, and rolls of sheet- 
lead, insignificant to the eye, indicated 
their ponderosity to the mind by the 
amount of man and wheel-power ex- 
erted to stow them on board. 

We lost nearly three-quarters of an 
hour before starting ; but I was not im- 
patient, for I had travelled fifteen miles 
since breakfast in uncertainty about the 
boat, and I was content to have secured a 
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footing uponthe next meansof transit. At 
length, however, we moved, and I learnt 
that we were not on board the Taf, 
the boat which belongs to this station, 
but a slower substitute while the Zaf 
is in dock to be touched up for the sum- 


mer. This indicates the beginning of 
the tourists’ season on these coasts. I 
deplored not the loss of time, for what 
to me was time or space? Was I not 
out to while away the time, and escape 
the trammels of calculation and punctu- 
ality ? It was not five minutes ago that 
I had keenly tasted the privileges of 
my present immunity. A passenger 
had come on board full of ill-suppressed 
eagerness to know the chances of our 
starting, and of our arrival in Newport, 
and comparing with manifest solicitude 
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the chances of the Cardiff boat which 
lay ahead of us, as he had to be at both 
places in the course of the day, or, as he 
phrased it, “to accomplish both.” After 
some hesitation, he decided in favour of 
taking Cardiff first, and left us. Toa 
mind relaxed and resolved on indolence, 
the agitation of hurry and indecision 
appears aimless and absurd. And, if 
one is of an anxious temperament one- 
self, it makes a healthy change to feel 
for the while so exempt from care as to 
be able to smile at it. 

How pleasant it is to glide down the 
river between rocky and romantic banks! 
How much of the pleasure of life de- 
pends on change, change from land-car- 
riage to water-carriage, change from the 
inland to the sea-board. But above and 
beyond all changes is that delicious 
change, change from work to play! Oh! 
the first lively bound of recovered free- 
dom! At such moments one can sympa- 
thize with the gambols of a horse just 
turned out to grass, while his skin is 
still tingling with the trituration of the 
harness. 

We passed under the Clifton Suspen- 
sion Bridge, the last and most striking 
work in this branch of engineering. 
What an apotheosis for the old Hunger- 
ford Market Bridge to find itself swing- 
ing aloft between the St. Vincent Rocks 
and Leigh Woods! Once a weary foot- 
path from market to suburb, now a 
highway for the chariots of Clifton, and 
a short cut to Nightingale Valley! 

On the aft part of the boat, reserved 
for cabin passengers, there were a man 
and his wife who appeared to be there 
by mistake. And so it proved ; for, when 
we were out in mid channel, and the 
steward went round to take the fares, 
they were seen to thread their way 
among the bales that cumbered the mid- 
ships, and lose themselves among the 
motley crowd in the bows. It was with 
this man that I selected to enter into 
conversation, I know not whether be- 
cause he talked Welsh with his wife, or 
because of his humble appearance. What 
is it that makes the well-dressed and 
well-to-do in the world less accessible 
and less easy to accost? Have wealth 


and prosperity some secret power to repel 
sympathy and to sever a man from his 
fellow-creatures? It seems as if there 
was some law in the nature of things 
which makes it expedient for a man to 
improve in humility in proportion as he 
ascends the social scale, lest he should 
forfeit all the gains of his advance- 
ment. 

I asked my Welshman what was the 
Welsh for a boat. “A bowat,” said he, 
“ oddiymgylch, yes, indeed. ‘‘ Qh yes,” 
I replied, “I know that oddiymgylch is 
the Welsh for about, as when we say 
round about, because I once learnt some 
Welsh myself, many years ago. But I 
want to know the Welsh for a boat, such 
as we are in now; or a smaller boat, 
that you get into when you go on the 
water.” ‘Oh, ah, yes, indeed,” said he, 
“now I understand you—a boat is called 
cwch.” “True,” said I, “that is the 
word. But is there not some other word 
like skeat, or skewat, which is used for a 
small boat?” “Well, indeed,” he re- 
plied, “‘ 1 think there is, but I have not 
lived near the coast ; I live up in a place 
called Ebbw Vale.” I had been talking 
with him some considerable time before 
I found out that he was blind. Point- 
ing out to him the new railway from 

3ristol to the mouth of the river, I 
noticed that he did not attempt to look 
that way. He had been blind ten years, 
He was quite reconciled to the privation, 
and told me with pride how he came 
across sometimes all by himself, and 
went into Bristol market and bought his 
vegetables, and returned quite safely. 
And now I learned that he was the 
owner of those huge crates of vegetables 
that I had noticed as they were stowed 
aboard. For, strange as it may appear, 
Bristol market is the chief source of the 
vegetables that are eaten at Newport. 
It cannot be that the cost of production 
is less in the neighbourhood of Bristol 
than in that of Newport—it can only be 
that the superfluity of the supply in 
Bristol can be bought up too cheaply for 
Newport gardeners to compete with. 

We were soon opposite Pill, which is 
a pilot station for the Port of Bristol, 
and a place of embarkation and de- 
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barkation for passengers belonging to 
both sides of the river, while the steamer 
keeps in mid channel. This Pill is 
an odd name, and must seem strange to 
all except people who know this country ; 
but to them it is familiarenough. There 
are a vast number of “ Pills” all up and 
down this higher end of the Bristol 
Channel, both on the Welsh and on the 
English coast. The word indicates the 
peculiar kind of water-course which is 
common on these coasts, and which is 
due to peculiar physical conditions. The 
conformation of the Bristol Channel, 
which terminates in the wedge-shaped 
estuary of the Severn, is such as to 
throng and jam in the tidal wave 
which enters from the Atlantic, causing 
a great elevation of the water at high 
tide. At Chepstow the interval between 
high tide and low tide is as much as 
sixty feet measured vertically. The 
consequence of this is seen and felt far 
inland, on both coasts of this water. 
All the streams that descend either to 
the Severn or to the Bristol Channel re- 
ceive the tide far up inland, and this is 
more especially the case on the English 
coast, which is more alluvial and flatter 
than the Welsh. Accordingly the 
watercourses are vastly too capacious for 
the small drainage of the land-water, 
and they are never full except at high 
tide. At low tide they are mere muddy 
trenches, like empty and very dirty 
canals, having only a trickling stream of 
water in their deep and narrow base. 
These are the “ Pills.’ No better ex- 
ample can be given of the general cha- 
racteristics of a “ Pill” than the river 
Avon itself as seen from Clifton Downs 
when the tide is out. In the case of the 
nautical village which is called “ Pill,” 
acommon name has been promoted to 
the place of a proper name by a well- 
known process, in consequence of its 
being the most distinguished of the 
places which bear the name. Its original 
and specific name is Crockern Pill. 

The Bristol Channel combines in itself 
some of the most useful features of an 
open sea and an inland lake. Power- 
fully replenished with salt water, twice 
changed in the twenty-four hours, it has 


none of that half-and-half character 
which impairs the maritime pretensions 
of the Mediterranean and the Baltic. 
No Gates of Hercules at its mouth to 
curb the free entrance of the flood, its 
arms are flung open to welcome the ad- 
vance of wind and wave. This makes a 
passage on its waters so refreshing, and 
such a thorough change as it is from the 
inland ; this impregnates with salt the 
air of Durdham Down, and drives the 
bore far up the streams of the Parret and 
the Severn. 

It is a grand privilege to land-weary 
mortals who live at Bristol, or within 
easy reach of it, that they can hore seize a 
short interval of change. Boats are going 
every day, and there is a great range of 
choice ; you may make a sea-trip of an 
hour and a half to Portishead, or one of 
ten or twelve hours to Tenby or Hayle. 
At a fare of two shillings I found myself 
borne away towards the hills of South 
Wales—a land full of British memories, 
and still inhabited (if I may so say) by 
our British ancestors. 

Among the cabin passengers was a 
respectable-looking young person, with 
an old-fashioned nosegay of flowers. 
Not such flowers as nursery-men now 
advertise, nor such as are displayed in 
horticultural exhibitions, but such as 
our great grandmothers cultivated and 
as we read of in books. Stocks formed 
the staple ; with these, gillyflowers, and 
pinks, and that highly odoriferous spe- 
cies of artemisia, which is sometimes 
called southernwood, but in Devonshire 
is known as boy’s-love. Such nosegays 
come neither from the mansion nor 
the cottage, but from the farm-house 
garden, that stronghold of time-honoured 
specimens. 

The boat entered the river on which 
Newport stands, and it is just another 
of the “ Pills,” though it is not called 
so. It iscalled the Usk, a British river- 
name of high antiquity, being simply 
their old word for water. It is pre- 
served in England, as in the Exe on 
which Exeter stands, in the Ax of Ax- 
bridge, and in the Ux of Uxbridge, 
besides many other less conspicuous 
instances. The Latin form of it was 
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Isca. The last new phase under which 
it reappeared in our language was whis- 
key, from the Irish usquebaugh, which 
means the same as eau-de-vie. 

Newport may be regarded as an emi- 
gration of the ancient city of Caerleon, 
which was inconveniently distant from 
the sea. The commercial importance of 
Newport begins in the twelfth century, 
when Robert, Earl of Gloucester, built 
a castle here. But there must certainly 
have been an English population at 
Newport long before that time, if only 
for this reason, that the church of St. 
Woollos, which is the parish church, is 
popularly called by the venerable Saxon 
designation of Old Stow Church. The 
word stow is simply the Saxon word for 
place, and hence the verb be-stow is used 
of arranging things in their places, as 
when we read of Gehazi, that he took 
the goods which he had stealthily gotten, 
“and bestowed them in the house.” It 
is a later application of the verb when 
it is used in the sense of giving or spend- 
ing. This word we have in many names 
of places. Bristol itself is only a cor- 
ruption of Bricgstow, the bridge-place, 
the place where the river Avon was 
crossed by a bridge. 

This Old Stow Church stands on a fine 
commanding eminence, from which the 
tourist can at once take in the situation 
of Newport and the lie of the land 
generally. It affords a fine prospect 
over the Channel. It is a strange com- 
pound of a fabric, the more substantial 
parts being Norman. The font is a 
modern copy of its old Norman prede- 
cessor, and is of a late dragonesque 
pattern. Here the student of art may 
observe how slight a deviation from the 
model is capable of producing a total 
change of effect. For it happens that 
in the unused part of this large church 
a fragment of the original font is still 
preserved, and therefore the comparison 
may easily be made. 

In the county of Monmouthshire the 
tokens of Briton and Saxon are inter- 
mingled. I had not gone far on the 
road to Caerleon(or Ca’ len, as the people 
call it) when I was arrested by the 
aspect of a gateway forming the entrance 
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to a farm, probably a manorial house 
in bygone times. Though I had never 
been on this road before, yet it struck 
me like a familiar object. I soon re- 
traced the history of my surprise. The 
gateway had the somewhat uncommon 
aspect of farm-gateways in Brittany ; 
and one in particular, near St. Pol de 
Leon, I could specify, which is a very 
model of it. What this signifies of 
ancient habits of communication between 
Wales and Brittany, or of more subtle 
agreements resulting from the common 
origin of the two nations, I do not pre- 
tend to determine. But it has happened 
to me in Brittany to find striking recol- 
lections of Wales or Cornwall suggested 
by inconspicuous objects ; and here was 
an instance of the converse experience. 
The road to Caerleon leads along 
above the vale of the Usk, which river 
is seen just below on the left hand. 
It appeared like a great muddy gutter 
—a “Pill” I was approaching Caer- 
leon, and was at a picturesque part, 
where the road makes a bold curve, 
with a high bank on the right hand. 
This bank was covered with verdure, 
and under it there stood a donkey-cart. 
The donkey was quietly browsing at the 
bank, and the owner was a little behind 
his cart, labouring at the bank with a 
hook in his hand, As I approached, 
he was stuffing a sack with the long 
grass which he had cut from the bank. 
He greeted me cheerily, and said that 
he was packing some provender for his 
donkey, who had travelled many miles 
with him to-day. Iadmired the donkey, 
and asked how old it was. He told me 
she was three years old, and proceeded 
to show me the proof of it in the ani- 
mal’s teeth. I then said that I took 
interest in donkeys, for that I was 
thinking of buying one myself. When 
he showed a disposition to strike a 
bargain at once and sell me his, I 
informed him that I was a stranger in 
that place, and that it would not be 
convenient for me to buy a donkey 
there. I told him I had breakfasted 
this morning on the other side of Bath. 
At mention of Bath, “Ah!” said he, 
“T know Bath very well; I was at 
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school there thirty years ago.” “In- 
deed,” I cried. ‘“ Yes, indeed,” said he, 
“T was at the school of Mr. in 

.” He then proceeded to 
unfold to me his personal history, how 
he had known better times, had 
been in a good business, but had ex- 
perienced reverses. He was now an 
itinerant dealer in rags and earthenware. 
The more I inquired and the more 
interest I displayed, the more his details 
grew minute and pathetic. He had a 
brother who was a successful man, who 
had risen upon the ruins of his fortunes, 
who was now what he once had been, a 
flourishing rag merchant, who had begun 
his business under his auspices, had been 
aggrandized by his failure, and now took 
no notice of him to whom he owed every- 
thing, but left him to his poverty and 
his struggles. All this was related with 
great serenity, and I admired the forti- 
tude of the man. I began to think 
whether my purse would not afford some 
token of sympathy at least for such a 
case, even if not substantial aid. But 
second thoughts counselled prudence, 


and suggested that it was no part of my 
vocation to go about the world redress- 
ing injury and restoring the balance of 


things. So I offered the man what I 
was able to afford—a word of advice and 
consolation. “Such misfortunes, my 
friend” (thus I reasoned), “such mis- 
fortunes and injuries as yours have no 
power to harm us seriously, if our hearts 
are not soured and our lives embittered 
by them. You appear to be very cheer- 
ful under your reverses, and I trust you 
resist every inclination to entertain 
malice against your brother.” I dare 
say I said a good deal more than I can 
now remember, for my interest was 
awakened by the wrongs he had under- 
gone and the simplicity with which he 
told his story. We parted with tokens 
of mutual regard, and I moved on in 
contemplation. 

“There, now,” thought I, “there is a 
man whom I might have passed by as 
an insignificant creature, and yet he has 
a great history of his own, and a great 
and simple heart under that shabby 
exterior.” : 
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I must have met a woman almost 
immediately, but she passed along un- 
perceived by me. Presently a conver- 
sation sprang up behind me as the 
woman passed the cart, and it seemed 
to me that she asked what I had been 
saying. This is so common a thing that 
Ishould hardly have noticed it, but for 
the words that next fell on my ear. 
Whether the man spoke in a high note, 
or whether the lie of the road was par- 
ticularly favourable for hearing, I soon 
heard that which astonished and startled 
me. I stopped and listened, and then, 
when the woman had proceeded on her 
way, I slowly retraced my steps until I 
was on the footpath opposite to the 
donkey-cart, and I hailed my recent 
interlocutor. “ My friend, what did you 
tell that woman?” “I told her you 
were come from beyond Bath since 
breakfast this morning.” ‘“ Yes, but 
you said I was a schoolmaster.” “ Well, 
I thought you were.” “ And did you 
also think that your son was a pupil of 
mine?” “Ah! no,” said he, “that 
was an illusion.” “ An illusion indeed ! 
yes, and what you said about the donkey 
was another illusion, you will say.” 
“Oh!” cried he, “I said you were in 
want of a donkey, and were looking at 
mine.” “No, my friend, you said that 
I wanted a donkey, and that I had said 
ifI were not so far from home I would 
give you two guineas for yours.” “ Ah, 
yes!” he admitted, “that was rather a 
romance.” ‘A romance! it was a false- 
hood, and you are greatly abusing your 
own mind and your powers of speech, 
which God has given you, to indulge in 
such a succession of falsehoods. You 
lose credit with men as well as favour 
with God. Of course, I do not now 
believe a word of what you told me 
about your own misfortunes and your 
brother’s ingratitude.” ‘‘ What, sir,” 
he cried, recovering somewhat from his 
crest-fallen air, “ don’t you believe it is 
true what I told you about my brother?” 
“No, I do not.” “Then you may take 
my card, if you please, and inquire.” 

Dropping this fruitless altercation, I 
continued my march towards Caerleon. 
This name means the same in Welsh as 
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Leicester does in Saxon, and signifies 
the “City of the Legion.” It was a 
military station when this island was 
under Roman dominion. In the ancient 
British Church it was the seat of the 
primacy of the west. Now it is a mere 
village, with a good stone bridge over 
the Usk. When the tide is out the 
bridge looks unreasonably grand, as all 
the water under it might be conveyed 
down in a channel that a child could 
leap over. But the wide waterway told 
of the periodical visitation of a power 


of water which was now absent. And 
it seemed to me no more difficult to 
reconstruct in imagination the ancient 
magnificence of Caerleon in Church and 
State than to imagine that river filled 
with water. The two ideas blended in 
one and found a focus for their diver- 
gencies in that verse of our sacred 
poet :— 


** Now of Thy love we deem 
As of an ocean vast, 
Mounting in tides against the stream 
Of ages gone and past.” 


“THE NEGRO SUFFRAGE.” 


BY PROFESSOR CAIRNES. 


Sixce the French Revolution, no poli- 
tical work of equal importance with 
that now in progress in the restored 
Union has been laid upon the energies 
of any nation. It may be questioned 
if even the reconstruction of society in 
France after the disruption of 1789 in- 
volved issues so radical as that which 
now tasks the resources of American 
statesmanship ; for, as Tocqueville has 
shown, the great revolution of the 
eighteenth century, sweeping and de- 
structive as it seemed, was in its essence 
rather a realization and acceleration of 
social and political tendencies already 
in operation than their overthrow and 
reversal ; whereas, in order that any- 
thing durable should be effected for the 
South—which is, in other words, to 
say, in order that a society be there 
established harmonious in its character 
and tendencies with the larger political 
body of which it forms a part—nothing 
short of a positive reversal of the pre- 
existing social and political conditions 
of those states will be adequate. The 
forces of slave society, growing steadily 
more definitive from the foundation of 
the Union down to 1860, culminated in 
the rebellion, and have now been 
crushed by its defeat: the problem for 
the Unionists is to prevent their resusci- 
tation, and at the same time to lay the 


foundation of a society of opposite 
quality, fitted to form a constituent 
element in a free and democratic 
nation. 

Of the causes which shall determine 
the character of the new structure, 
obviously the most important of all is 
the place assigned in it to the negro. 
Shall the negro, now that he is emanci- 
pated, be admitted at once to the full 
prerogatives of citizenship, or is he to 
remain a mere sojourner on sufferance 
in the great Republic which he has 
assisted to save? Such is the question 
which the work of reconstruction has 
now brought to the foreground of 
American politics. Up to the present 
the main armies of the great parties 
have perhaps scarcely realized in all 
the fulness of its importance the issue 
proposed to them. But between the 
advanced posts on either side some 
sharp skirmishing has for some time 
been going on—the prelude, obviously, 
to a serious struggle. On the one hand 
the conservative section, the section 
which opposed the emancipation of the 
negro, is, as might be expected, still 
more opposed to the concession to him 
of political rights; but, on the other 
hand, in support of his claims there 
stands the same party which has be- 
friended him hitherto—the party which 
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has, so far, been uniformly successful in 
impressing its idea, on the course of this 
revolution. Surrounded with the pres- 
tige of accomplished emancipation, led 
by Mr. Sumner in the Senate, and by 
Mr. Wendell Phillips on the platform, 
the advanced Republican party has 
already inscribed on its banner the 
words, ‘ Negro Suffrage,” demanding, as 
the one effectual security for all that has 
been gained, that the coloured race shall, 
with the white man, have equal posses- 
sion of every political right. “Our 
duty to-day,” said Mr. Phillips, on a 
recent occasion, “is to announce our 
“ purpose at least gallantly to struggle 
“that no state shall come back to the 
“ Union unless she brings back a con- 
“ stitution which knows no distinction 
“of race. It is no matter whether 
“the suffrage is limited by property, 
“ whether it is limited by intelligence, 
“whether it is limited by age, or by 
“any other condition: the sole thing 
“ which it must not be limited by to-day 
“ is the colour of a man’s skin.” 

The policy here announced will not, 
improbably, shock the conservative sus- 
ceptibilities of even liberal politicians 
here. While we in England are hesitating 
about extending the franchise to a select 
number of the educated artisans of our 
towns, here is a proposition to enfran- 
chise at a stroke a whole race of men, 
but yesterday enslaved, but yesterday 
excluded by law not alone from political 
training, but from every means of en- 
lightenment. It would seem to be a 
dictate of the most ordinary prudence 
that time should be given to the newly- 
emancipated to acquire some experience 
in personal freedom before investing 
them with political power. Some such 
reflection as this is what will occur to 
almost every Englishman on hearing of 
the proposal to confer the suffrage on 
the negroes ; yet, in truth, it has little 
bearing on the question now agitated in 
the United States. That question is 
not as to the expediency of admitting 
poor and ignorant persons to the fran- 
chise, but as to the justice of making 
colour a test of poverty and ignorance. 
For it must not be forgotten that, under 





the electoral laws of the Southern States 
as in force up to the present time, the 
most ignorani and lawless population to 
be found in any country making pre- 
tence to civilization are already invested 
with political power ; and the practical 
question accordingly is, not whether a 
high or whether any electoral qualifica- 
tion shall be adopted (on this point the 
views of Mr. Sumner and Mr. Phillips 
might possibly be found not to differ so 
widely from that of moderate politicians 
here as the latter may imagine) but 
whether — the electoral qualification 
being what it is—a special exception 
from its operation shall be made against 
a particular class—a class distinguished 
from others, not by anything indicative 
of unfitness for political functions, but 
by a mere ethnological mark. It is, in 
short, against the principle of caste in 
politics that the radical party in the 
United States has now taken its stand. 
It seems to the present writer that, in 
doing this, they have been guided by 
true political wisdom : and he now pro- 
poses—the subject having as yet re- 
ceived little attention in this country— 
to state for English readers what seem 
to him the conclusive and irresistible 
grounds of the radical case. 

In approaching the question of the 
negro suffrage, one encounters the as- 
sumption, made with so much confidence 
by reasoners of a different race, of the 
inherent unfitness of the negro for poli- 
tical life. The shape of his skull, the 
prominence of his lower jaw, the size 
and hardness of his pelvis, indicate, say 
these reasoners, closer relationship with 
the chimpanzee than is consistent with 
the effective discharge of the duties of 
citizenship. With such anatomical pecu- 
liarities, he must be incapable of under- 
standing his own interest, or of voting 
for the representative best fitted to 
promote it. He must therefore be ex- 
cluded from the sphere of politics, and 
by consequence from all the opportu- 
nities of improvement which the sphere 
of politics opens. Montaigne thought, 
as we have been lately reminded, that 
it was assigning rather too great value 
to conjectures concerning witchcraft, 
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to burn human beings alive on such 
grounds. Whether to consign a whole 
race to perpetual serfdom be as serious 
a step as the burning alive of a small 
proportion of each successive generation, 
it is unnecessary to determine ; but this 
at least we may say, that the adoption 
of either course on grounds no stronger 
than the prosecutors of witches could 
formerly, or the advocates of negro sub- 
jection can now, adduce, argues, to say 
the least, very remarkable confidence in 
the value of conjectural speculation. It 
would argue this even were there no 
facts to rebut such @ priori guesses ; 
but, in truth, such facts abound. To 
give a few examples: the race which, 
under all the disadvantages of African 
slavery, produced Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
the Haytian patriot and hero ; which pro- 
duced Benjamin Banneker, the negro as- 
tronomer, distinguished enough to attract 
the attention of Jefferson and to elicit 
compliments from Condorcet ; which 
produced William Crafts, the African 
explorer, the eloquent defender of the 
humanity of his race, and now the 
leading merchant and reformer in the 
kingdom of Dahomey ; which produced 
Frederick Douglass and Sella Martin, 
now too well known in this country to 
need characterization here ; which pro- 
duced Robert Small, who, but the other 
day, with no help but that rendered 
him by a few brother slaves, carried a 
vessel out of Charleston from under the 
eyes of his masters and past the guns 
of Fort Sumter; which produced—to 
giveanother recent instance—the scholar 
who lately obtained a double-first degree 
at the University of Toronto—this race 
must, I think, be admitted to have fur- 
nished credentials entitling it, at all 
events, to a fair stage without favour 
in the struggle for political existence. 
These are isolated examples, and may 
be regarded as exceptional. Recent 
events have greatly enlarged our ex- 
perience, and given us some evidence of 
what the average negro is capable of. It is 
a noteworthy fact, that, just in proportion 
as, with the progressof the Northernarms, 
the Northern people have extended their 
observation of the negro, their estimate 
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of his character has risen ; this estimate 
being highest with those who have been 
brought into closest and most frequent 
contact with him. All the prognosti- 
cations of his detractors have been 
falsified ; all the hopes of his friends 
have been more than fulfilled. Even in 
that quality in which it was supposed 
that his weakness was most conspicuous, 
that quality which his previous mode of 
life was certainly well fitted to eradicate 
—courage—he has proved himself on 
many a well-contested field a match for 
his white antagonist—he has shown 
himself, as R. W. Emerson is reported 
to have said, “ the natural soldier of the 
Republic ;” and generals, who in the first 
years of the war spurned negroes from 
their divisions, eagerly welcomed them 
ere its close, On the other hand, the 
negro has exhibited valuable civic 
virtues which are wholly foreign to the 
men who formed the staple of the late 
Southern armies—the hereditary border 
ruffians and filibusters of the South. 
Take one illustration, ‘ The negroes,” 
says the able correspondent of the 
Daily News, in a recent letter, ‘‘ show 
“ a great capacity for passive resistance, 
** and a good deal of ability in peaceful 
“ agitation. At the recent election in 
“ the eastern counties of Virginia, where 
“they were not allowed to vote at the 
“ polls, they assembled, and, after offer- 
“ ing their ballots to the proper officers, 
“as a sort of protest, and being refused, 
“ quietly deposited them, and registered 
“their votes in their own meeting- 
“houses. This course will most likely 
“be generally followed in North Caro- 
“Jina also, and everywhere else that 
“ Mr. Johnson’s plan of reconstruction 
“is adopted.” Considering the past of 
the negroes, will any one deny that such 
proceedings indicate a very remarkable 
aptitude for taking part in the working 
of democratic institutions ? 

But in truth the consideration of race 
is almost irrelevant to the question we 
are discussing. The bulk of the freed- 
men who are now demanding admission 
to citizenship in the United States have, 
it must never be forgotten, quite as 
much Anglo-Saxon as African blood in 
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their veins. In the opinion of men 
familiar with the South, three-fourths 
of this recently emancipated population 
of the Southern States are composed of 
mulattoes, quadroons, sexteroons, octo- 
roons, and others with a still smaller 
proportion of negro blood. “ It is in- 
“ deed a rare thing,” says Mr. M. D. 
Conway, “ to see a really black man ; 
“ and such a negro passing through the 
“ streets, as I have generally observed, 
“ would attract attention and comment.” 
The truth is, the great majority of the 
freedmen of the South are not negroes, 
but Anglo-Africans. Now, considering 
the part which mixed races have taken 
in carrying civilization thus far, may it 
not be possible that this one should 
bring to our future development some 
new human force—some element of 
value? At all events it is scarcely, one 
would say, for the United States to close 
against a people so derived, on grounds 
of mere ethnological presumption, the 
doors of political advancement. 

So much for @ priori considerations. 
But it is not here that we shall find the 
strength of the negroe’s case : that rests 
upon the special character of the work 
to be done, and his fitness as an instru- 
ment in its accomplishment. The grand 
danger besetting the South is a return 
to the state of things which has passed 
away—a quiet resumption of authority 
by the old leaders, or men imbued with 
their spirit, issuing in the re-establish- 
ment in substance of what the Federal 
Government has abolished in form. The 
cause of independence is, no doubt, 
utterly lost ; but the cause for the sake 
of which independence was desired— 
the cause which, when in the last throes 
of the Confederacy the choice had to be 
made, was deliberately preferred to in- 
dependence—the cause of slavery—is 
not yet absolutely hopeless. The thing 
to be apprehended is that the old slave- 
holding class, seeing that the war game 
is up, will seek to recover by policy 
what has been lost in the appeal to 
force—will once more grasp at the reins 
of power ; and, acquiescing formally in 
the restored authority of the Union and 
even in the emancipation decrees, pro- 
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ceed to set up again, under a slightly 
modified form, the social system which 
has just been pulled down. This is 
what the ci-devant slaveholders will 
assuredly attempt, and it is but too 
certain that they will find a ready sup- 
port in this policy from the bulk of the 
white population, in whom the caste 
feeling under the exasperation of the 
war, as some horrible cruelties recently 
perpetrated in the Southern States on 
defenceless negroes only too clearly show, 
has acquired increased fierceness. Al- 
ready in Tennessee, in Mississippi, in Ar- 
kansas—wherever the movement for re- 
construction has commenced—things are 
sliding into this groove. * Widely known 
Southern gentlemen”—some of them the 
framers and movers of secession ordi- 
nances—convene meetings, acknowledge 
themselves “whipped,” declare their 
respect for the government which has 
so handsomely performed that operation, 
express their confidence in its ‘ magna- 
nimity,” and prepare with the utmost 
coolness, as a matter of course, to re- 
sume under the Union the leadership 
which they have just vacated under the 
Confederacy. An astonishing example 
of this Danton policy has just been ex- 
hibited. Mr. John Mitchell, the quondam 
champion of Irish freedom (in a sense, 
as he has just explained, not incon- 
sistent with keeping the bulk of the 
population in slavery) was, as he boasts, 
and as all the world knows, “a Con- 
“ federate Secessionist, or what some 
“ persons choose to term a rebel.” In 
this character he became, if not editor, 
at all events principal contributor to 
those Richmond papers which by theiz 
violence and virulence have done most 
to keep alive and embitter anti-Northern: 
feeling in the South! Mr. Mitchel? 
denies indeed that he was the person 
who in those papers “ recommended 


1“The Richmond Examiner [one of the 
papers which had the advantage of Mr. Mit- 
chell’s assistance], as I find by an extract from 
it made at the time, and now before me, 
recommended, Oct. 30, 1863, that the Yankee 
prisoners of war ‘be put where the cold 
weather and scant fare will thin them out, in 
accordance with the laws of nature,’”—New 
York Correspondent of J'he Spectator. 
Z 
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‘“‘ the roasting of [his] fellow creatures 
“ alive with vitriol and camphine, or 
“with either of them;” though one 
cannot help remarking on the curious 
coincidence that suggestions very similar 
directed against loyal people in Ireland 
should have proceeded from the United 
Irishman, the paper edited by Mr. Mit- 
chell during his advocacy of “ freedom” 
for his native land. However this may 
be, Mr. Mitchell stood by the Confede- 
racy, as he boasts, to the last moment 
of its existence ; and when finally forced 
to yield, what course did he adopt 
towards the Government for whose de- 
struction he had so energetically la- 
boured? There is a naiveté about Mr. 
Mitchell’s view of his position which 
can only be rendered in his own words. 
“ ] perceived,” he says, ‘‘ that the cause 
“of the Confederacy was utterly lost. 
“ There was no longer a Confederate 
“ Government. It had disappeared from 
“ men’s eyes, and, inasmuch as a country 
“ cannot be without a government, and 
“ the only government then in fact sub- 
“ sisting being the Federal Government 
“of the United States, I owed to it 
“from that instant full obedience.” 
Accordingly Mr. Mitchell at once re- 
paired to New York, formed a connexion 
there with a journal notorious during 
the war for its Secessionist leanings, 
and, without more ado, addressed him- 
self to the task of reknitting the alle- 
giance between the Democratic party 
and the South which the war had severed 
—that alliance which from the founda- 
tion of the Union down to 1860 had 
proved the main prop of the slave- 
holders’ power! Here is the danger 
which threatens. Now what securities 
have been devised by the Government 
of the United States against its reali- 
zation ¢ 

Up to the present time, and apart from 
the measure which forms the subject of 
the present paper, three securities have 
been adopted or proposed :—The oath of 
allegiance, the exceptions in the amnesty, 
and the emancipation decrees to be rati- 
fied by the Constitutional Amendment. 
To any one who has appreciated the 
character of the danger, the inadequacy 
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of such safeguards must be apparent. 
As regards the oath of allegiance, it is 
already evident that it will not present. 
the slightest obstacle to the return to 
political power of the most embittered 
enemy of the Union, of the most fanatical 
believer in the rights of human bondage. 
Mr. Mitchell no doubt states the case 
correctly when he says:—“I believe 
“that all Southern men of high and 
‘* honourable character (late slaveholders 
“and fire-eaters, of the Mitchell type) 
* do frankly accept the new position that 
“war has made for them, and acknow- 
“ledge the duty of applying themselves 
“to the task of reconstructing and re- 
“ establishing their society upon the basis 
“of the Union and the Constitution of 
“the United States.” [The Union and 
Constitution, that is, as they are under- 
stood and approved by the men who are 
now red-handed from the attempt to 
destroy them.] Even should it happen 
that some are more scrupulous, the 
opinion of the Attorney-General for 
Maryland, that the oath, being “ uncon- 
stitutional,” is not binding, and may 
therefore be taken by all, whatever 
their opinions, will doubtless allay their 
qualms. 

The exceptions in the amnesty may 
be turned to more account: they give 
the Government a hold on most of the 
prominent men, and, were the spirit of 
disaffection to the new order of things 
confined to these, the provision might be 
a valuable security. But this notoriously 
is far from being the case: that feeling 
pervades nearly the whole of the South- 
ern white population. Baffled in their 
political aims, and smarting from defeat, 
they still cling to their social ideal, and 
cherish the hope of setting up again, if 
not in its former completeness, at least 
in some form, their beloved institution— 
at the worst, of rendering impossible the 
policy of emancipation, and making good 
their oft-repeated prediction of the unfit- 
ness of the negro for freedom. 

Lastly, there are the emancipation 
decrees, to be converted, as we may 
assume will be the case, through the 
requisite vote of the States, into a con- 
stitutional law. Now let us consider 
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what amount of security this expedient, 
in the absence of any further measures 
than those which we have just considered, 
contains for the practical freedom of the 
negro. The effect of the Constitutional 
Amendment, supposing it to be passed, 
will be to abolish throughout the Union 
slavery and involuntary servitude except 
in punishment of crimes. So long as 
the Federal Government retains its hold 
on the revolted States, we may fairly 
assume that this provision will be carried 
into operation in its plain sense. But 
reconstruction of the Union under the 
Constitution means restoration of State 
rights; and State rights once restored, 
it will be for the State, not the Federal, 
authorities to give effect to the new law. 
With a view to the future, therefore, the 
practical question is—What will be the 
interpretation placed on the Constitu- 
tional Amendment by the new State 
authorities ? 

It will be observed that the prohibi- 
tion in the proposed amendment is 
qualified by an exception. Involuntary 


servitude is prohibited “except in punish- 


ment'of crimes.” But what isa “crime?” 
The determination of this point belongs, 
under the Constitution, not to Congress, 
but to the legislature of each State. 
What, then, is to prevent any State 
legislature from designating as a “ crime” 
any act it pleases, thereby qualifying for 
involuntary servitude all persons against 
whom such act can be proved? A State, 
for example, may declare vagrancy a 
“crime,” and then proceed to award 
slavery as the punishment of vagrants. 
This, in fact, is what the State legislature 
of Western Tennessee has just done. In 
a bill which lately passed the House 
of Representatives in that State, it is, 
among other things of a like tendency, 
provided, that vagrancy in “ free persons 
of colour” be punished with imprison- 
ment, and that on failure to pay the jail 
fees “‘ the culprit may be hired out to the 
highest bidder after due notice.” The 
Tennesseean legislators have even gone 
further than this. “The twelfth section 
“applies the poor laws affecting white 
“people to the free people of colour, 
“and adds a proviso for the rendition to 
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“other counties and states of the poor 
“and indigent people of colour”—in fact 
a fugitive slave law. 

The conditions justifying in law a 
return of the negroes to slavery having 
been settled, there will be clearly no 
difficulty in producing those conditions 
in fact. In the present chaotic condition 
of the South, it is plain that, even with 
the best disposition on the part of the 
people, a large amount of vagrancy is 
inevitable. With the actual feeling 
which exists—with the foregone conclu- 
siou on the part of the depositaries of 
power, that the experiment of freedom 
shall fail—it will be strange indeed, 
supposing they are to have their way 
uncontrolled, if vagrancy should not 
shortly be coextensive with the whole 
coloured population. It is only necessary 
that landholders should for a time refuse 
the negroes work (which, with the “mean 
whites” at hand and just now coerced 
to industry by hunger, they may easily 
without much inconvenience do); or 
offer it on terms incompatible with 
human existence. 

Already recourse has been had to both 
these expedients. From a correspondent 
of the New York World—not a paper 
likely to twist facts to favour the negro— 
we learn that “a number of those who 
“were slaveholders refuse to employ 
“ negroes, and have driven many of them 
“ off, the excuse being that they cannot 
“feed them. This may be true,” adds 
the writer, “ in some cases, but in others 
“we suspect it proceeds from different 
“motives.” Virginia furnishes an ex- 
ample of the other expedient. The rate 
of wages for negroes has been fixed by 
a combination of masters in that State 
at five dollars a month—less than one- 
third the rate paid a few years since by 
those same masters to each other for the 
hire fof the same negroes. In South 
Carolina, as appears from a letter from 
the Charleston correspondent of the Vew 
York Times, a still more effectual plan 
has been adopted, or at all events has 
been proposed, namely, that payment of 
wages to the freedmen should be post- 
poned until the whole work of the 
harvest is completed. “ How can they 
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“expect to get compensation,” writes 
this Charleston economist, “ before they 
“ perform the labour? and the labour is 
“not performed till the crops are 
“ gathered.” With this spirit prevail- 
ing, and power monopolised by the class 
whom it animates, it is pretty evident 
that vagrancy must ere long be the con- 
dition of the bulk of the negroes. Thus 
legally qualified for servitude, what is to 
prevent, and that at no distant date— 
the Constitutional Amendment notwith- 
standing—a wholesale return of the 
oppressed race to the bondage from which 
they have scarce escaped ? 

These fears are no vague fancies : they 
are but too well founded in experience. 
An example is at hand which ought not 
to be lost on the people of the Free 
States—the example of West Indian 
emancipation. It is usual with those 
in this country amongst whom traditions 
of West Indian slavery are stillcherished, 
to speak of that experiment as a “failure.” 
Tn fact, as recent evidence! places beyond 
doubt, emancipation in the West Indies 
has been a remarkable success—a success 
that is to say, judged, not by the gains 
of a small planter class, already ere the 
experiment was launched hopelessly 
plunged in debt, and with estates im- 
poverished through the exhausting effects 
of a century of slave cultivation, but by 
the well-being of the bulk of the in- 
habitants.2 This result, however, has 

1 See particularly Sewell’s ‘‘ Ordeal of Free 
Labour in the West Indies,” pp. 34, 35, and 
39, 40; and Underhill’s ‘‘ West Indies, their 
Social and Religious Condition.” 

21 make this statement notwithstanding 
reports lately received of severe and wide- 
spread distress among the negroes in Jamaica. 
That distress is referred by those best ac- 
quainted with the island to causes mainly of 
a temporary kind—principally to a protracted 
drought occurring at the moment when the 
people were already suffering from the com- 
mercial effects of the American Civil War (one 
of those effects being to increase by 200 per 
cent. the price of the ordinary wearing apparel 
used by the labouring classes). For the rest, 
Mr. Underhill attributes the present evils to 
“unjust taxation of the coloured population ;” 
“refusal [to them by the planters] of just 
tribunals ;” and “denial of political rights to 
emancipated negroes.” These grievances have 
now reached a point which has called for the 
intervention of the British Government once 
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not been achieved without a struggle in 
which difficulties have been encountered 
quite analogous to those which beset the 
revolution we are now witnessing in the 
Southern States. The following passage, 
from Mr. Edward Bean Underhill’s work, 
will give an idea of the obstacles with 
which the cause of emancipation had 
there to contend :— 

“The House of Assembly at the time 
‘of emancipation possessed the fullest 
“ powers to remedy any defect in that 
“reat measure. But it abused its 
“powers. Instead of enacting laws 
“calculated to elevate and benefit the 
“people, it pursued a contrary course. 
“By an Ejectment Act it gave the 
“ planters the right to turn out the en- 
“franchised peasantry, without regard 
“to sex or age, at a week’s notice, from 
“the homes in which they had been 
“born and bred ; to root up their pro- 
“ vision grounds, and to cut down their 
“fruit trees, which gave them both 
“ shelter and food ; in order that, through 
“dread of the consequences of refusal, 
“the negroes might be driven to work 
“ on the planters’ own terms. .. . Driven 
“from his cabin on the estate by the 
“harsh treatment of his former master, 
“the free labourer had to build a cottage 
“‘for himself. Immediately the custom 
“on shingles for the roof to shelter his 
‘‘ family from the seasons was more than 
“doubled ; while the duty on staves and 
“ hoops for sugar hogsheads, the planters’ 
“‘ property, was greatly reduced. And 
“when the houses were built, they were 
“assessed at a rate which in some 
‘parishes bore so heavily on the occu- 
“pants as to lead to the abandonment 
“of their dwellings for shanties of mud 
“and boughs.!. . . Some proprietors at 


more: in a reply to a memorial from the 
coloured population, Mr. Cardwell has issued 
a circular to the island authorities, directing 
inquiry into their complaints ; a striking illus- 
tration, considering that it has come after 
thirty years of a free régime, of the vitality of 
the pro-slavery spirit! See an admirable 


letter from Mr. Underhill to Mr. Cardwell, 
published in the current (July) number of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, full of facts pertinent 
to the subject of the present paper. 

1 “The West Indies, their Religious and 
Social Condition,” pp. 216-18. 
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“ emancipation drove their labourers from 
“the estates. ... One... swore that he 
“* would not allow a nigger to live within 
“three miles of his house. If the House 
“* of Assembly has had any policy in its 
“treatment of the labouring classes, it 
“ has been a ‘ policy of alienation.’ Only 
“the perpetual interposition of the 
“ English government has prevented the 
“‘ enfranchised negro from being reduced 
“to the condition of a serf by the selfish 
“partisan legislation of the Jamaica 
“planters. . . . As slaves, the people 
“ never were instructed in husbandry, or 
“in the general cultivation of the soil ; 
“as free men, the Legislature has utterly 
“neglected them, and they have had to 
“learn as they could the commonest 
“ processes of agriculture. No attempt 
“has been made to provide a fitting 
“education for them. . . . Speaking of 
“ this feature of Jamaica legislation, Earl 
“Grey, writing in 1853, says :—‘ The 
“Statute Book of the island for the 
“ast six years presents nearly a blank, 
“as regards laws calculated to improve 
“the condition of the population, and 
“to raise them in the scale of civiliza- 
“tion.” 2 

Here is a picture in miniature of the 
dangers now threatening the experiment 
of emancipation in the Southern States, 
with this difference, that the exaspera- 
tion of the Jamaica planters was a mild 
sentiment compared with that which is 
now felt by the defeated Confederates ; 
and with this further difference, that, 
the Union once reconstructed, and State 
rights once recognised, there will be in 
America no Imperial Government to in- 
terpose its shield between the negroes 
and their enraged masters. In pre- 
sence of these dangers, I agree with the 
Abolitionists that there is need of a 
policy of “Thorough.” The heart of 
the evil is the monopoly of power pos- 
sessed by the dominant caste; and 
nothing which stops short of breaking 


1“The West Indies, their Religious and 
Social Condition,” pp. 268, 269. 

2 Ibid, pp. 222, 228. And for more recent 
evidence to the same effect, see the current 
(July) number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
pp. 163, 164. 
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that monopoly will reach the evil in its 
vital source. To constitute protectors 
of the negroes’ freedom the very men 
who have just been defeated in a des- 
perate conspiracy to render their bond- 
age perpetual, would indeed be a bitter 
jest. Plainly, there is but one adequate 
remedy—the freedmen must be made 
the guardians of their own rights. 

Our inquiry has thus led us to the 
conclusion that the policy of negro en- 
franchisement is dictated by political 
necessity as the only means of saving 
the revolution. Is there anything in 
its practical consequences from which 
we should recoil? Let us for a moment 
regard the policy of the Republicans 
under this aspect ; and consider what 
the questions are on which the negro, 
supposing him to be admitted to the 
suffrage, will be called upon to decide. 
They will for some time be chiefly such 
questions as the following :—Shall the 
negroes be allowed to live and maintain 
themselves in the States where they 
have been born and reared? Shall they 
be permitted to enter into legal mar- 
riage? Shall negro parents be allowed 
the same rights over their children as 
are enjoyed by other people? Shall 
negroes have access to the public schools? 
Shall the evidence of negroes be received 
in the courts of justice? Shall they be 
permitted to make their contracts for 
the commodity in which they deal— 
their labour—with the same freedom as 
is accorded to other men?! In a word, 
shall the negroes be admitted to the 
same rights and privileges under the law 
—to the same opportunities of improve- 
ment and advancement—as other in- 
habitants of the same country enjoy? 
Now, such being the character of the 


1 According to the recent act of the Ten- 
nessean Legislature, ‘‘no contract between & 
white and coloured person shall be binding 
unless made and witnessed by a white person.” 
The reader will note the venom in this pro- 
vision. Suppose the coloured person cannot 
read—the most usual case—he is absolutely at 
the mercy of any master who can procure & 
complaisant white witness, of which the supply 
we may suppose is not small. The y who 
stands especially in need of protection is the 
one whom the law leaves wholly without pro- 
tection. 
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political questions on which for some 
time the negro in his capacity as a voter 
would be called upon to pronounce, it 
may fairly be asked, Where would be the 
practical danger of admitting him to 
the franchise? Every honest friend of 
liberty at least will admit that such 
questions should be answered in the 
affirmative, and it is quite certain that 
this is the sense in which they would be 
answered by the negro. It is scarcely 
less certain that they would be answered 
in the opposite sense by the caste now 
dominant in the South; and these 
questions, be it remembered, are the 
master questions of Southern policy— 
the questions which in their determina- 
tion will fix for good or evil the future 
character and direction of Southern de- 
velopment. It would seem strange 
statesmanship which, in laying the bases 
of a new social system, should exclude 
from participation in the task just those 
artificers the soundness of whose work 
may be most entirely trusted, 

Of course the time will come when, 
questions of primary right and justice 
being settled, questions of a more com- 
plicated character will come up for solu- 
tion ; and lack of instruction in any 
class of the community will then doubt- 
less be felt as an evil. This forms a 
good reason for adopting an educational 
test ; but, as has been already explained, 
it is altogether beside the question in- 
volved in the present agitation. The 
advocates of negro suffrage are quite 
content to accept an educational test, 
they only stipulate for two conditions— 
that it shall be impartially applied, and 
that, in order to this, time be given to 
the negroes to qualify themselves for 
undergoing it. The second condition is 
no less necessary than the first. It may 
be true that the negroes are now the 
least educated portion of the Southern 
population. But why are they so? 
Notoriously because, by the deliberate 
policy of their masters, they have been 
excluded by law from all the oppor 
tunities of education which are open to 
other members of the community ; and 
shall it be permitted to these same 
masters to make the ignorance they have 
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themselves produced the ground for per- 
petuating the bondage of the race whom 
they have so deeply injured? It is 
surely, then, not without good reason— 
reason founded on the plainest rules of 
justice—that the friends of the negro 
stipulate that in applying the educational 
test, time shall be allowed to render the 
conditions fair. Meanwhile, as has just 
been shown, no practical mischief is 
likely to arise from his ignorance ; the 
questions first coming on for settlement 
being of that simple kind on which his 
instincts are certain to keep him right. 

There is a further aspect of this case 
which may recommend itself even to 
those who decline to be swayed by argu- 
ments of mere humanity and justice. 
As Mr. Sumner has eloquently insisted, 
slavery and rebellion are in the Union 
but different sides of the same fact. 
Without slavery, the people of the South 
have no reason for disaffection, and 
loyalty is a matter of course: with 
slavery, loyalty is simply impossible, 
because slavery, in its nature antagonistic 
to freedom, must in a free community 
act as a centrifugal force, and tend to 
separation. It is a corollary from this 
teaching that the race which forms the 
best security for freedom forms also the 
best security for the Union. As the 
negroes are the only large portion of 
the Southern population that can be 
trusted to support democracy and free- 
dom, so they are the only one whose 
loyalty is to be absolutely trusted. They 
cannot falter in their allegiance to this 
cause without treason to themselves : 
their safety for the present, their hopes 
for the future, are alike bound up with 
the Northern alliance. Here, then, is 
the firm anchorage at which the vessel 
of the State may ride in safety: here, 
if anywhere, is the rock on which to 
found in the South the Union cause. 
The slaveholders, wise in their genera- 
tion, proposed to make the enslaved 
negro the corner-stone of their empire. 
Let the freemen of the North not des- 
pise the teaching of an enemy. The 
corner-stone the negro is still, let us 
hope, destined to be, but the negro in 
freedom. 














Scotch Deerhounds : a Hightand Recreation. 


The Union has been saved, and in 
the work of salvation the negro has 
borne his part, no less by his submission, 
patience, and forbearance, than by his 
gallantry on the field of battle. How 
different from the part expected from 
him even by those who judged not 
unkindly! Jefferson, thinking of him, 
and reflecting that God was just, 
trembled for his country. Longfellow, 
looking forward with prophetic vision 
to the long-impending struggle, could 
see in the negro only an instrument of 
vengeance, and a cause of ruin :— 

“ There is a poor blind Sampson in the land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bars 
of steel, 


Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand 
And shake the pillars of the common 


weal— 

Till the great temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and ruin lies.” 
The hour of grim revel at length came, 
and the American Sampson raised his 
hand, but for a purpose far different 
from that which the poet dreaded—not 
to shake, but to stay up the tottering 
temple of American liberties—that tem- 
ple in which he had only received insult 
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and unutterable wrong. "Was the Chris- 
tian maxim ever so illustrated before ? 


In the foregoing remarks I have 
abstained entirely from reference to the 
constitutional question. I have done 
so deliberately, because I do not believe 
that it is by constitutional considera- 
tions that the policy of the Union 
will be governed in the present crisis. 
Constitutional arguments in times of 
revolution can only be regarded as con- 
venient fictions to allure the weak, or 
perhaps as feints to mask the movements 
which shall really determine the battle ; 
but they are not themselves the effective 
forces ; and there is now, surely, revolu- 
tion in America. If the President is 
competent to take from a white man 
the right to vote, because the safety of 
the Republic requires it, may he not 
for the same reason confer that right 
upona black man? Necessity—in legal 
parlance, “The War Power ”—is, for 
either exercise of authority, the sole 
justification. If that plea be valid for 
one, it would seem that it is valid for 
every step. 


SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS: A HIGHLAND RECREATION. 


BY GEORGE CUPPLES. 


Imacine, gentle reader, that you and 
I are partners in the season’s lease of a 
Highland sporting-ground. It is ground 
entirely secluded, of course, from the 
usual routes of tourists; being, in 
accordance with terms of advertise- 
ment, “those really first-class high- 
“ shootings of the Moors of Ardchin- 
“ na-Vreachan, inclusive of right to the 
“ Deer-walk of Umhvore, and marching 
“with Lord Folcoville’s well-known 
“ Forest. The Loch contains trout of 
“a rare quality”—in the “plantings 
“roe are to be frequently met with”—- 
towards the summit of Umbhvore, 
“at the season, is encountered that 
“esteemed game-bird, the ptarmigan.” 





“ There is (sic) a new lodge and grounds 
“attached, to be had separately, let 
“furnished, on lease of two to five 
“ years.” But, having first visited this 
high-priced residence, and seen its flinty 
aspect, amidst a belt of starved young 
spruce and larch, facing towards the 
road from the dreary strath—as also 
the internal accommodations thus pro- 
curable—we have mutually chosen 
rather to put up with simpler quarters 
at a farm-house on the property; which 
quarters are, besides, nearer to the 
ground principally in view. 

Weeks have passed since the opening 
of the Moors ; and not a few pleasant 
days since our arrival. For your part, 











; 
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you have already proved the truth of 
every eulogy on your fine old Irish 
retriever, Phil; your new English 
setter, too, Chloe, has quite justified 
her guarantees—as also the foresight of 
honest Robinson, your groom and our 
sole factotum, who picked out the latter 
animal at Whitechapel. One single but 
ever-growing cloud there is upon your 
satisfaction ; whereat we look with an 
equal discontent, aggravated by a pecu- 
liar care. The deer-walk, whether sur- 
veyed casually or of express intent, 
seems like to turn out, so far as we are 
concerned, an empty myth. 

True, in the distance, through the 
indispensable field-glass, stragglers from 
the noble game have more than once 
been thought discernible ; but ever too 
far within the sacred precincts—marked 
by a certain slender though officious 
“burn ”—to allow the slightest chance 
of our verifying the belief. The sheep, 
in truth, are for all practical purposes 
incompatible with our hope. Wher- 
ever mutton may be multiplied round 
Aberhoulish Forest, thence will that 
charmed region draw the red-deer to 
itself. Using all such outlying pre- 
cincts only as pastures for the dawn 
and sunset, the whole antlered tribe 
eschews the sheep-farming boundaries 
by day, and thus justifies the noble 
confidence of Lord Foicoville. Faint 
sharp sounds we have heard, as of far- 
off rifle-cracks, that excite thoughts of 
poachers, almost revolutionary and red- 
republican in their effect upon ourselves, 
although one stalwart red-haired keeper 
(a Yorkshireman, by the way) is seen to 
walk stoutly through the clachan to- 
wards the road, when the weekly 
haunches of prime venison are hebdo- 
madally despatched, in a spring-van, 
for rail to town. When in the forest 
he rides a stout hill-pony ; a thorough- 
bred English bull-dog is at his heels, 
a first-rate Dollond slung about him, 
half a dozen rough native kernes at his 
command, hight gillies—formerly dis- 
tillers and poachers. The noble pro- 
prietor does not come down this year, 
nor any of his friends ; a yachting trip 
to Norway being preferred by his lord- 
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ship. The forest is to be husbanded 
this season; and Cox from the York- 
shire wolds—all the more that he must 
weed judiciously for town-use among 
the “four-year-old staggarts with grow- 
ing heads”—is the man to do it. 
Nevertheless, even with you, gentlest 
of readers, the essential quest is growing 
fast into a passion; for ws how much 
more so, when we add to stirrings of 
old recollection the main fact, that a 
most promising young dog of true stock 
—the issue of many choice progenitors 
either possessed by or known to us— 
has been brought among our few impe- 
dimenta, or baggage, to the required spot. 
At the proper age of a year, though 
little more than half-grown, the cere- 
mony of his “entering” or “ blooding” 
must be performed; without which, not 
his use only is a dead letter, with all 
that constitutes the chief merit of his 
kind—but, moreover, the sanguine ex- 
pectations, as to his immediate scions, 
of consummating a breed which Land- 
seer might well paint for posterity. 
After all, it is “ Luath” himself that 
soonest helps us to the principal matter 
in hand. His natural instinct takes 
occasion from the single glimpse of roe- 
deer we are fated to catch. Of these 
tiny inducements to the lease as adver- 
tised, it cannot be acknowledged that 
“they are met with in the plantings ;” 
yet traces enough of their nightly work 
appear on the farmer’s out-patch, not 
twenty yards from the house-door, as 
well as on the lower boughs of the 
young oak-copse behind, and the bark 
of sapling elms and ashes amidst it. In 
effect, early one morning before break- 
fast, from the immediate vicinity of the 
cottage, your Irish retriever and our 
half-grown deerhound are led off by 
actual sight of a cunning doe of this 
elvish little race; whose fawn, being 
near, would be in danger except for her 
instinct. Seduced further by their own 
perilous gift of scent, the dogs are soon 
thrown out by her elastic bounds, hither 
and thither over brake and boulder- 
stone—as if a magnified hare had been 
before them, though with a proportion- 
ate vigour which poor Puss could not 
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for a moment have rivalled. “ Luath” 
alone follows up the hopeless chase, 
exciting in our mind horrible conjec- 
tures of worried sheep in the distance ; 
while the more experienced “ Phil” 
returning abashed, has at least served 
to put both of us upon the right track. 
At intervals far-heard, it leads direct 
towards the wild fastnesses of Aber- 
houlish, across open kyloe-pastures, 
until at last, by a chance which is really 
fortunate, we break mid-way upon a 
scene of disturbance that appears to 
exceed our worst conceptions. On one 
side, his Lordship’s head-forester, dis- 
mounted beside his pony, and engaged 
in securing the muzzle of his furious 
bull-bitch, whose dingy back shows an 


unpleasant wound ; in the midst, a foxy-' 


faced, squint-eyed Celtic gillie, looking 
for a suitable pebble to load an ugly 
duck-gun he carries ; on the other hand, 
deep in a pool of a mountain-burn, 
with the steep fall of water splashing 
behind him, his fangs shown like a wolf's, 
but his head ready to duck from all mis- 
siles,—behold our snarling Luath as he 
bristles up at bay! He there presents 
the picture, doubtless, of a gallant high- 
spirited hound, though in circumstances 
most unwelcome to a master, and per- 
haps to our eye alone imperfect in hue 
(not the orthodox and traditional grey 
brindle in his case, be it now observed, 
but a pale golden fawn-colour, of which 
more anon). At our arrival, as the stout 
Yorkshireman looks up, a happier crisis 
supervenes. The dog, after all, having 
thus retreated within his rightful bounds 
—the keeper, too, being one who loves 
fair play, a man of the true sportsman’s 
nature, and with an eye for dogs that 
are thorough-bred in any sense whatever 
—there is, henceforth, a movement 
towards explanatory and amicable terms 
of mutual intelligence. There even 
begins to appear a consequent dawning 
of some remote possibility that, from 
this very quarter of obstruction to our 
highest hopes, they may yet receive 
furtherance. 

To honest Cox we are of course per- 
fectly authenticated by name, as well as 
by casual sight; and, though he can 
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scarce imagine how near our hearts the 
sport in question has crept, yet a fellow- 
feeling pricks him on account of our 
advertised rights in that aspect, so “ true 
to the ear, but broken to the sense.” It is 
observable also, that whereas our wishes 
would be still fruitless if put in their 
main purport, yet, under the character 
of a technical or professional side-drift, 
which implies their total indifference 
otherwise, they are ultimately in sub- 
stance conceded as to our object on the 
dog Luath’s behalf—to wit, the desirable- 
ness of his being trained at the right 
time, “ broken-in,” “ entered,” and fairly 
“blooded.” Doubtless, there is some- 
thing unaristocratic, if not ungentle- 
manly, in the fact that neither of us has 
been able to secure at least the partial 
use of a genuine deer-walk, not to}speak 
of lordly enclosures ; and this fact, it is 
plain, still weighs against our purpose. 
But, on the other hand, ere noon of the 
same day, going up on invitation to the 
keeper’s house, where the dogs belong- 
ing to the forest may be seen, we find 
his own gathered convictions pointing 
to the truth that, in one vital respect, 
the success of the noble peer himself 
has been dubious at the best. His lord- 
ship has not been able to procure or 
breed so much as a single deerhound 
worthy of the place—such, in fact, as 
our obscurer hands can confidently ex- 
hibit, and venture to warrant. 

In a friendly manner Cox sees us to 
the forest skirts, as we return, and ad- 
verts, before parting—without conces- 
sion on impossible points—to that which 
his own heart favours, in regard of 
getting our young dog fairly tried to his 
work ; outside the bounds, that is to 
say, of Aberhoulish, and “not just run 
so as to disturb the Forest.” Direct aid 
in the matter he cannot give; the use 
of any one of his Lordship’s dogs, in 
leading the whelp to “ enter,” is of course 
out of the question ; and he owns that, as 
our case stood before within the so-called 
“ deer-walk of Umhvore,” it was hope- 
less enough to think of reaching within 
shot of a stag. But things may now, 
evidently, in that light, be considered 
to have undergone an alteration, Nay, 
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moreover, it seems that he can at once 
put us upon the right way to what is 
wanted. There exists within the region 
about Loch Vreachan a personage (of 
whom we have before heard rumours), 
commonly known as Macdonongh the 
Stalker—an individual manifestly by no 
means in the best odour with the keeper, 
but who possesses a pair of dogs of his 
own, vaunted by himself as “the real 
right sort.” “A word to Macdonough 
from me, I daresay, gentlemen,” con- 
cludes Mr. Cox, with some slight self- 
satisfaction, “might go a good way. 
And in fact it’s perhaps pretty near 
‘about needful, I hope, hereaway, for the 
fellow! So, as there’s one of the lads 
going over the hill this afternoon at any 
rate—why, if you'll just give me your 
message, I'll send him it.” 

The frank offer joyfully accepted, 
thenceforth difficulties soften before us, 
and obstacles recede. In the dusk of 
latest twilight, that very evening, comes 
to the door of our cottage-quarters the 
said “Stalker” in person; whom we 
hear rather than see, as on his part the 
preliminaries are somewhat tersely and 
coldly transacted,—the truth being, that 
between him and our host, the inof- 
fensive old elder of the kirk, Mr. 
Mackillop, there extends some heredi- 
tary feud, local unpleasantness, or mere 
religious difference. Macdonough leaves 
us, still shadowy. Out with grey dawn 
next morning, we hurry on the upward 
course to our trysts with him. The 
whirring grouse and up-gobbling black- 
cock seem to know that there is higher 
game in view, as they drop and walk 
within sight ; for there is no retinue of 
Chloe and Phil—even Robinson being 
left as an encumbrance—while Luath 
keeps close to heel like one nervously 
pondering the arduous occasion. Sig- 
nificantly of the business, our two grey 
shepherd-plaids are partly thrown, as 
the dropping mist requires, over a pair 
of first-rate rifles. This mist, no doubt, 
bears for the time an ill-boding aspect ; 
even though it should not frustrate the 
very appointment with Macdonough, 
whose trysting-place, last night so ap- 
proved, is at first view scarce to be iden- 


tified anywhere. All else being so_ 


propitious, too! Now waist-deep in the 
harshest heather, now springing from 
seam to seam of the rifted peat-bog, or 
scrambling across (in a manner not to 
be easily followed by a dog of smoother 
coat or lower stature than our rough- 
footed attendant), we still cheer you 
forward. But for our dog, once more— 
be it on no other account than the very 
fawn-colour which we alone, perhaps, 
consider objectionable—the day of deer- 
stalking were for us illusory. Ne sign 
of the “hunter's cairn” has yet appeared ; 
and, crossing a last slope, we have sat 
down hopeless, if not to wander further 
astray in the end, when the low, curlew- 
like whistle of Macdonough reaches our 
practised ear, answered by us in turn. 
He has been on the point of giving up 
that preconcerted signal, when his eye 
was caught by this single patch of a 
sunny-drab tint, glowing amidst the 
background of grey sterility with which 
our motionless Tweedside check was 
blended ; while on his side, too—thus 
cautiously resting among bracken and 
heath—neither the green plaid-stuff of 
the westland yillies, nor his own north- 
country reddish tartan, nor the hue of 
his two coupled dogs, was discernible 
to the keenest eye. 

But O Meherc’lé! what a wondrous 
leash is that before us on the moory brae 
of the hills! One, at full length re- 
cumbent ; the other, seated high aslant ; 
both regarding us—doubtless from long 
before the first moment of discovery— 
half indifferently, half in sagacious com- 
placence, with the bird-like glance of 
their round, close-set, well-eaved eyes. 
At a slight pricking upward of Bran’s 
back-hung ears, Oscar's sharp sight had 
followed his; and thence the scarce- 
uttered whimper that had led to the 
shortening of oursearch. Scant, indeed, 
is ceremony on the Stalker's part as he 
rises, less to receive us than to lead the 
way, against a failing forenoon breeze, 
which a deep mountain shadow helps to 
preserve, round its nearest shoulder and 
toward his favourite hollows under a 
remoter corrie of Ben-Houlish. This 
man, let it be owned, excites in us 
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jointly no partial feeling; happening 
as he does, by some peculiar texture of 
his nationality, to rub against the grain 
of our preconceptions, whether compa- 
triotic or personal. When, tersely, though 
with such evident superiority of idiom, 
he speaks the Erse to those two guttural 
and nasal henchmen he has engaged for 
us, you like him not ; when he turns to 
us with any brief remark, in English 
which is principally marked by the slow 
manner as of one translating for our 
benefit, we share your impression to the 
full. At the same time Macdonough is 
in stature about six feet two ; lithe and 
fibrous, if not specially muscular, nor 
apt to look you im the eye as sparring- 
men are wont upon occasion. The truth 
is, that his own eye has a sullen light 
in its jet-black depth, which visits you 
sideways all over, except in the aforesaid 
spot ; everything else included save that, 
from your knickerbocker boots to the 
muzzle of your Deane-and-Adams. Of 
Luath he has said,—“/Sir,” (the vowel 
pronounced as in the word give), “ this 
looks to be a pretty whelp in time, but 
we will need to have a good caution in 
a little, for there iss stags not very far 
away. He will likely be off the red 
Colonsay breed ?” 

Now, this indirect question being 
founded on an utter mistake, the Stalker 
is at once so apprised. Yet, save in the 
seeming aggravation of his moody taci- 
turnity and fretful promptitude, no 
further effect mingles for the present 
with the business in hand. From be- 
hind a screening ridge of the slopes 
above, the signals of a gillie with a spy- 
glass confirm Macdonough’s prediction. 
Men and dogs together, the entire party 
crouch on their onward course, to whose 
rapidity it is in our case by no means 
conducive that Luath has had to be 
taken peremptorily in hand, lest a single 
eager sound or motion on his part should 
ruin all. For some breathless minutes, 
we have skulked in Indian file along the 
deep peat-rifts, crept up the dry bed of 
a winter-torrent, slipped soaking through 
the deepest pool of a running mountain- 
burn ; till, with squelching shoes, but 
dry rifles, you and we are hastily worm- 


ing ourselves up, obediently writhing 
ourselves over, to where Macdonough 
raises his impatient hand behind a 
stone. The dogs have been.stopped at 
our very heels, severally prepared to 
slip. But suddenly the last flutter of 
the morning breeze is gone, absorbed 
by the risen glare of heat that floods 
the elfin glen, and searches up the iron 
wrinkles of the upper corries. For the 
time, it is useless to attempt stealing 
nearer, within shot of the herd we have 
tracked so close, the antlered head of 
whose chief is just seen above the 
heather-bloom. Here they have dropped 
to rest ; with a posted three-year-old for 
sentry on the furthest knoll, and the 
restless ears of one shrewd hind apparent 
toward our covert. So, at least, Mac- 
donough authoritatively affirms in a 
whisper. By his stringent orders, too, 
we must recoil half-credulous upon our 
last difficult steps, to the refuge of the 
gurgling burn, within shelter of whose 
sound alone dare we speak or recruit 
ourselves. 

Speak ? No, certainly. You are irritably 
speculating, doubtless, on what pretence 
it can be that, instead of Dougal's hoof- 
shaped head-covering, or that of Rory, 
which is varied to a flattened Balmoral 
projection—he, Macdonough, is topped 
by the circular bonnet of a chief, up- 
turned in front, with a silver St. 
Andrew’s cross that holds a heather- 
sprig, even as if the eagle’s feather might 
suit it? also on what ground, the true 
Macdonongh tartan being of a green 
tint, he should wear the old royal 
pattern, in which red predominates ? 
finally, why he is ever and anon address- 
ed by one gillie with the territorial 
designation of Drumdore (a small town 
in the remoter North,) by the other 
under the feudal title of “ Laird,” or 
spoken of by both as Stuart? In fact 
you are unaware as yet that he has strong 
legal claims to the possession of some 
house-property in the borough referred 
to; that his name, by hereditary right 
from the great 45, is Hamish Stuart 
Macdonough ; and that he is neither 
precisely poacher, smuggler, nor dis- 
missed gamekeeper, but is understood to 
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have been for a brief period in a foreign 
army ; now an acknowledged “artist” 
in his peculiar walk, which brings him 
in frequent contact with gentlemen, 
occasionally with noblemen, of the first 
sporting repute, as he serves on the 
(unattached) staff of various deer-forests. 
You are, therefore, too apt to despise 
this mixed assumption of the indigenous 
and adventitious prestige—too apt, con- 
sequently, to be at this moment agreeing 
with the depreciatory tone as to all that 
is Celtic, from Ossianic heroics and 
elegiacs to the antiquity of the dress, 
the origin of the tartans, even the 
specific worth and uniqueness of these 
wondrous dogs before us. We, on 
the contrary—how are our thoughts 
being deepened, our foregone conclu- 
sions verified, at sight of these dogs ! 
How indeed is it, that he is master of 
two such marvels of perfection! Any 
question about whose source it were 
useless to put; of whom he hinted, too, 
that there are ripening scions elsewhere, 
in careful hands—a source of fortune to 
him, worth all his rights in Drumdore, 
ten times over; though “money would 
not buy” Bran and Oscar. They obey 
Gaelic orders only, in fact ; they seem to 
appreciate none but Celtic endearments, 
and are too mature to be of value apart 
from him, More peculiar still, it might 
almost seem that, in spite of Macdon- 
ough’s self-sufficient, hard-eyed nature, 
his uningratiating ways, and rasping 
voice, they not only had some hold on 


_ his heart, but repay the coarse attach- 


ment with compound interest. Great, 
gaunt, grisly, bristly grey pair, of vast 
sinewy stride and level-stretched backs : 
—Bran, with his ashy slate-blue shade, 
fringed all about by a ghostly mist, 
snake-headed, softly-eared as with a 
crumpled birch-leaf, sharp-muzzled, of 
the illustrious line of Lorn, or of Glen- 
garry, or some yet purer;—and, joined 
by bright steel links to him, Oscar, 
plainly of the brown-eared Gordon breed, 
(which some think regal in old days) 
richly black-brown like velvet under the 
long jaw, and dark-footed, but elsewhere 
only coloured deeper by the shadow of 
a brindle, that hovers through the 
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heathery speckle of his prevailing grey. 
Grey both, both arch-necked and high- 
headed, straight-legged and cat-footed ; 
nor only uniform in hue, but monotoned 
together as the wild beasts of the desert 
are—how for a moment could the dero- 
gatory thought have been passed upon 
them, that the so-called greyhound is of 
their kin? When, more even than their 
stature, or the volume of deep chest, 
their great length is seen counterpoising 
these, with flank square-turned to the 
long downward curve of grace, that lifts 
again for a moment in the crosier-like 
tip of the tail! Masked as their size is, 
too, in that wiry fell of hair, how does 
it throw the bulk of young Luath him- 
self, for all his promise, into comparative 
eclipse amidst his weaker fawn-coloured 
bristle! Nay, if measured against the 
largest breed of Newfoundland, or the 
still bigger samples of our English mas- 
tiff that have been known, these dogs 
could scarce fail to match those, at the 
shoulder, while they certainly have the 
advantage, taken over-all, and in level 
stretch they far surpass them. 

The noonday heat on this shelterless 
spot is next thing to tropical; not a 
breath of air stirs; the heath seems to 
crackle at hand, the distant corries to 
tinkle like iron from the furnace ; without 
relief save from the purity of the atmo- 
sphere at this height, the aromatic balm 
of mountain herbage, the constant rush 
of the burn, veiling every other sound ; 
and the entrancement of an antique time 
which here laps the mind, convincing it 
of things incredible before, even to the 
very truth of the “second-sight.” 

Watching the crouched head of that 
ever-vigilant Bran, note how he lifts it 
again with a pricked ear; to which 
Oscar's fierier glance responds, as he 
tries to snuff some imagined motion in 
the air that way. It is you who eagerly 
whisper their ill-satisfied master, where 
he yawns supine in the mossiest nook : 
a significant kick to the younger dog 
being your first reply. “Sir, I have 
told you it was no use at al,” he says, 
without rising, “ until such time there 
be changes in this kind of a weather. 
And it will not be the least chance to 
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be stirring before the afternoon. The 
day is so very boiling that we cannot 
get near enough to him any ways. And 
the wind will just be full as likely to 
come with us by the turn of Tomhan- 
Favver, and then we will just have to 
work round into Corrie-na-Chessack, 
about less nor two mile. Sir,” adds 
he, with a more attentive eye on Bran, 
‘‘the stalking is always a risk to be 
heavier when the day will be what we 
cal so very boiling. For, in case any of 
her backs will be just kittled with one 
bit of a fly, there is no saying what a 
creak she will al be taking, until the 
hart be raised, and him just as likely 
to lead fair over the top of Ben-Houlish. 
Courstettyé, Prrann !—what ails the 
dog?” Macdonough, however, quickly 
crawls up the bank to his previous view- 
post: next moment he comes wildly 
rolling himself down again, with panto- 
mimic gestures of delight. “ Dhioul 
mhor |” swears he, snatching up the 
rifle which he too has brought, a single- 
barrelled piece of long and obsolete 
mould. “Dougal! Rory! mind the 
dogs—keep firrum with this whelp 
here! We will be having the whole 
of her safe this minute, jhantlemen— 
this way—caatious, Sir! If the hart 
shall just not fleg back any way when 
he rises, here is al the whole of these 
barren hinds up over for the burn, to 
drink ! Keep close, keep close, Sir, 
till the stags just follow !” 

Ha! At last staring low through 
the heather-ridge into that wide grey 
glen, juniper-tufted, broken with lichen- 
grown boulders, whence lifts on either 
side the vast purple wilderness toward 
stony waste and splintered peak—with 
weapons trailed to our hands we both 
see a sight given to few. Still senti- 
nelled to east and west, the lazily-rising 
herd of wild red-deer, under the smoke 
of a slow sunbeam down Ben-Houlish ! 
Through the green light of its course, 
their scattering van begins to troop 
after a thirsty but long-eared hind, right 
athwart the place of our late bivouac ; 
till, with her wary downward glance 
before she descends to drink, she must 
assuredly have espied us but for our 





change to this nearer lair. Nature fail- 
ing for the time to help their instinct, 
even luring it to ruin, there is now left 
between our high-wrought hopes and 
the weakest of that drove only the 
code of well-trained sportsmanship en- 
forced by the Stalker in your ear. Rifles 
well down, though with hand toward 
trigger, we wait breathless for the state- 
lier advance of the foremest stags, which 
—chestnut-hided, with jutted necks 
half-turned under the thicket of their 
gathered heads—seem to delay for 
nothing but full sanction from their 
monarch-hart. Already he is rising off 
his knees, listlessly stretching the bright 
ruddy bulk that thrills one to behold ; 
and our every nerve quivers at the lazy 
lifting of his dark-glossed antlers, which 
arch splendidly to a crown—when on 
the sudden all is lost! For, with a 
frightened snort, a toss, an elastic 
bound, he is up and away with the 
crowded rout of his whole herd, flashed 
at in vain by three, four, cracking rifle- 
shots! Whether from some momentary 
glimpse, or slightest sound, or subtle 
odour—it may have been some unac- 
countable caprice or more mysterious 
presentiment—they have swerved off 
neck-and-neck together at a tangent— 
beyond range of even Macdonough’s 
long Kentucky piece; and are gone 
over the swell of the moor in easy pro- 
cession up toward Corrie-na-Chessack. 
As for that parting yell from Luath, we 
shall persist in the assertion that it was 
subsequent to, not simultaneous with, 
the contre-temps. Sedulous of his pro- 
spects, certainly, we had signed to have 
him brought closer up; he saw them 
only as they rushed on the slope, then 
howled forth a sense of disappointment 
which is, after all, our comfort. It was 
the guarantee that he made no mistake 
—nor, either in respect of sight or scent, 
will henceforth ever confound them with 
other herds, 

“Good heavens! And on the point 
of two such sure hits at the least!” 
is all you deign to respond, looking 
to the Stalker; “’tis unaccountable 
unless, perhaps, through your being 
rather too bent on the largest stag?” 
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“Cead mil failthe ! (hundred thousand 
curses)” he replies, “I just had time! 
Sir, I would not like to be losing such 
a chance at this big hart yonder, for all 
the half-breeded whelps in the Low- 
lands, no!” Beware, however, Mac- 
donough—for, setting aside all need- 
less reference to the blood of Scandi- 
navian Vikingr and Berserkirs, there is 
that strain in the descent of Luath 
which will not allow him to brook the 
degrading touch of a foot. Among his 
progenitors were those that have coped 
with even more dangerous brutes than 
the Highland stag at bay; so that, 
when punished by his very master, 
instead of whimpering, he throws up 
his head and barks out aloud ; nor is 
a menace ever well taken by him. 
Startlingly interrupting us, however, 
from hitherto unnoticed clouds on Ben- 
Houlish, comes the first fierce flash of the 
thunder-storm that. has brooded round. 
Stifling and still though the hot air 
has been growing since noon, how little 
heed have the mountaineers themselves 
given, in our joint engrossment, to signs 
which, it may be, brought the deer 
their vague foreboding. Well for us, 
indeed, while the mists spread along 
the glen, and the rain-plump thins 
to a soaking drizzle, that our chase 
has drawn us far enough to be safe 
in holding down across the burn, for 
the old bothy of Alt-na-Dhioul. Ar- 
rived at length, by dint of scrambling 
or wading by turns, where this diiapi- 
dated resort looms through the fog upon 
us, we turn to as dreary an upland 
shealing as fancy can picture—under the 
gloom of a mountain-rift, beside the ruin 
of a single dead tree which ancient 
chance had planted, overhanging the 
black water of the peat-hags, but luckily 
re-thatched of late with new heather 
and fern. Here, yet more fortunate ! 
truly huge is our delight to meet from 
its rude doorway the flicker of a red 
peat-fire, the sound of jovial dialogue, 
the scent of what? ye powers unknown ! 
Absolutely, beyond all doubt, of roasting 
venison, that is twirled beneath the 
smoke by the broad-backed shepherd of 
our good host at home, the worthy Mr. 


Mackillop! Opposite him, alike un- 
conscious of coming guests, a bald-headed 
personage in spectacles, who, though of 
sober air, has but lately unslung from 
beneath his plaid two well-corked kyloe- 
horns, gigantic as those from the bison 
or buffalo. He, it is soon proved, is 
no other than the respected parochial 
schoolmaster, precentor, and session- 
clerk of Dalhoulish, who, on his way 
hither aeross the hills, has in mysterious 
mode been enabled to replenish his store 
of mountain-dew. 

Waxing social and festive to a degree 
which sportsmen can well appreciate, 
our unexpected comfort has well-nigh 
reached its height when the party re- 
ceives afresh accession, no less natural, 
if at first more startling, than that which 
we ourselves had contributed to it. Few 
could have imagined that in such an 
afternoon of blended mist, rain, and 
wind, our honest friend the keeper 
should be abroad ; that, in fact, with a 
voice of peremptory surliness at the 
outset, he should present himself ab- 
ruptly at the door as he does, attended 
by four sturdy gillies—his invariable 
bull-bitch not forgotten, though muzzled 
still. Nevertheless, our obvious presence 
at once propitiates him ; and there are 
times when even the most incorruptible 
executive will wink at a dubious breach 
of rule. Nay, to await a turn of the 
weather, Cox even yields to pressure, 
and, although he previously has dined, 
yet tastes the refreshing quaigh of what 
is oddly called by the schoolmaster, in 
idiomatic Gaelic, “the true bird.” It 
is now—now, while the wild external 
blast is still soughing up the glen, but 
the strangely-assorted group rests safe 
on comfortable heaps of dry heather 
within, cheerfully lighted by peat and 
bog-pine—that we seize the long-deferred 
occasion, for which an assemblage more 
suitabl: could not well have been con- 
voked by the most deliberately set 
purpose. We avail ourself, in short, of 
the fortuitous and felicitous conjuncture 
skilfully to lead the jovial, though some- 
what. polyglot conversation, by anecdotes 
of a Sporting character from flood and 
field, in which you cordially support us, 
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to the main subject of our thoughts 
throughout the day. As we thus talk of 
the noblest and oldest race of dogs, the 
Stalker’s pragmatical assumption of supe- 
rior local knowledge on the question 
does not daunt, nor the “keeper’s” 
scientific Newmarket preconceptions con- 
found us. The topic is one with which 
we have been long familiar, and have for 
some time begun to connect that deeper 
study it deserves. Extempore, it is 
true, yet inspired to fluency by all the 
circumstances, are the sonorous periods 
in which we are proceeding to show— 
with those living models and diagrams 
at hand—“ how ancient indeed is the 
Scoteh deerhound, yet how apparently 
unnoted by old authors, unless Ossian 
be proved substantially authentic ; 
what singular lights, too, may hence 
be thrown on the Celtie migrations, 
on the sceptical question in Boswell’s 
‘Johnson’ as to the early existence of 
the wolf in Scotland; moreover, that 
modern zoology, without consciousness 
of the inference, supplies a most im- 
portant fact for our use, to prove that 
the most renowned dogs of antiquity— 
that the Homeric Argus—nay, that 
the most antique Persian and Egyptian 
effigies of the Hound i 

The triumphant peroration is scarce. 
attempted ere we are confusingly aware, 
from outside, that the blasts have sub- 
sided along the sheltering hollow of 
Glen-Vohr. The rain has ceased ; through 
lifting mist there comes up to the open 
door, from eastward through wide Glen- 
Houlish, a soft broad glow of the early 
moon-rise reflected beneath by Loch- 
Vreachan. True, even then, the au- 
dience might have been too much ab- 
sorbed to stir, before the close so intently 
awaited by our pedagogic friend in spec- 
tacles ; but meaner necessities are re- 
called by the dissatisfied shepherd’s 
colley near him, at whose sudden pre- 
tence to rush away on business toward 
the hill its gross-minded master wakes 
with a snort, and unceremoniously 
follows. Idle were the attempt to sus- 
tain a lofty theme, once rudely broken. 
All break up, in short,—the very school- 
master and his terrier preferring to 





accompany those coarse gillies, whom 
Cox dismisses homewards with his 
own sulky attendants. But, whether 
because of vague uncertainties regarding 
Macdonough’s adherence to our side, or 
from more genial motives, worthy Cox 
still leads his hill-pony dewnward by 
our path, with a cheering remark or two 
for the behoof of our future success. 

We have carelessly crossed the main 
glen, toward the turning into a narrower 
and lower dell—into the course, in fact, 
of a mountain rivulet that deseends to 
the long lake’s wilder and unfrequented 
extremity. Down this winding ravine 
the breeze still lingers, blowing towards 
Loch-Vreachan ; and, ere we have yet 
rounded the turn into its draught of air, 
where the rush of the stream still masks 
our voices, lo! coming up from lower 
moonshine into broken mist, the shadowy 
shoulders of a great full-grown stag, 
with dark white-tipped antlers of royal 
spread! So large, so dark, so fearless 
and so spectral does he come, that but 
for the motion of his head as he had 
paused to snatch some sweeter tuft of 
deer-grass, but for the onward trot, too, 
of his leisurely motion on the firm moor 
—we must too late have realized the 
thrilling fact. The hand of Lord Fol- 
coville’s head-keeper, within whose own 
bounds the apparition might have passed 
secure, has stolen with involuntary ex- 
citemeni to yours. You carry the only 
piece that at the moment is available ; 
he it is who makes the one instinctive 
gesture of hope that you will not miss 
the mark; and his, too, is the single 
slight hiss, made not too sudden or too 
alarming, that turns the already doubt- 
ing prey—thus for an instant offered 
lengthways to the flash of your singing 
rifle-bullet. Headlong he rushes, only 
for a moment staggered by it, back 
down the rocky hollow. A flight how 
swift, how wild and reckless of the 
course, from bound to bound of fear 
and agony! Over block and chasm, 
through roughest heather and sharpest 
furze, toward the deep broad loch that 
might yet save him. 

But not more heedless, not springing 
with more elastic bounds, scarce even 
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swifter down athwart the hill, than the 
fell pursuit of those two dogs slipped in 
succession after him! First magnificent 
grey Bran, whom the Stalker has let go 
without a word to spare—and would have 
also loosed the dark struggling Oscar on 
his heels, did we not promptly antici- 
pate so gross a breach of faith. Yes, 
throwing up his head at gallop, with a 
moment’s eager whine, but no uncer- 
tainty whatever, our own big-limbed 
Luath is off too, on the perilous trial. 
He is actually neck-and-neck with Bran 
ere the mounted keeper has dropped us 
in chase; and, before we lose sight of 
their career, even seems to have left the 
full-grown and more practised dog 
behind. His conspicuous colour may 
have deceived the eye in this respect ; 
nay, it is to be confessed, there is some- 
thing to thrill the heart of a master in 
the thought of so dangerous an honour 
for him at the outset as his being the 
first to bring an antlered stag to bay. 
Panting last down of all (as may well 
be allowed to our years and recent avo- 
cations) to the scene by the lake’s edge, 
we find its piteous business well-nigh 
over. The keeper, without gun or other 
weapon, having reached the spot only 
soon enough to cheer the hounds—you 
it is who, following breathless with the 
Stalker, have found the rifle useless 
amidst the rapid turns of Bran and 
Luath ; since the utmost vigilance of 
the more experienced dog was required 
to keep the stag from deeper water, 
where he were at once secure and free. 
When Macdonough—with something of 
a saturnine grin, if not a shrinking cau- 
tion on his own part—doubted the value 
of the young dog’s aid at the pinch, but 
offered you his skian-dhu as you slowly 
waded in, you had accepted it, we find, 
without a word. Then, as the forlorn 
and desperate animal reared upon his 
haunches fiercely, striking with his fore- 
feet like a horse, turning his large moist 
blood-shot eye as if the better to aim 
one of those magnificently-sweeping ant- 
lers at you as well as the dogs—you 
had seared him suddenly that he might 
“lose his bay ;” till, as he instinctively 
turned, in hope of gaining deeper water, 
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his chance was gone. You mingled with 
the splashing, worrying, choking tussle 
that pulled him down ere he could swim 
a stroke, when Bran was on his shoul- 
der at one heavy spring, and the half- 
drowned Luath, not the least decisive 
of the three assailants, was at his throat. 
In your hand now—while the rest are 
dragging him to the edge, where he 
must be opened and “ gralloched”—the 
skian-dhu of Macdonough is bloody 
from no trivial exploit. How vividly 
real is it all; yet with a vague side- 
consciousness of incredibility, at which 
vulgar minds alone will be surprised. 
So gloriously-fashioned a creature of the 
wilderness laid prone at our feet, with 
black froth-flecked muzzle dropped from 
his rough red neck, mute, into the stirr- 
ing motions of the sedge; and, past 
the upturned white of his hind-quarters, 
some crimson bubbles swimming wide 
apart. A hot excitement so briefly 
ended—an expression so dubious on the 
keeper’s manly face, working against his 
recent sanction of the deed! Half-odious 
for the time are even the drenched dogs, 
shaking themselves askance ; two shorn 
and stilted beasts—as their wet coats 
show them—lengthened beyond the 
most savage wolfish aspect! Veritably 
such, indeed, with a fiend-like eye toward 
the menacing but half-bare leg of Mac- 
donough, does our gallant Luath for an 
instant seem to ourself; as if ancient 
hereditary desires, now denied to him as 
rights by the Stalker, rose up to prove 
the lupine origin which Darwin, Owen, 
and Buckland would imply for our most 
cherished favourites of the race. Brutal 
are the gillies, at least to our ear, with 
their unknown guttural and nasal terms, 
their busy technical zest. Most of all 
unpleasant is the Stalker’s manner, his 
instinctive self-satisfaction at the issue, 
conflicting with previous moodiness, or 
with ignoble forethoughts as to the 
division of the prey; cunningly hidden, 
too, under a pretended annoyance at 
that slight wound in one fore-paw, which 
his docile Bran has limped aside to lick ; 
though Oscar’s continued attention to 
the work is enough to scout all charges 
on that score. The ripples of the strife 
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have ceased into the Loch’s expanse, 
that crisps the other way in broadening 
moonshine from the stiller shadow cast 
by the high copses of Gartchoilzie on 
the other shore ; a soft wave laps along 
to the reedy cove, pulsing with slow 
eddies among the sedge to the rush- 
grown point where our quarry is left. 
There is a boat to be had at Gartchoilzie 
farm-house, not far round ; for which 
the Stalker and his henchmen go, that 
the game may be brought up to-night to 
Inverdronach. We readily turn away 
by the longer path, which for some little 
distance is the keeper’s also; Luath 
duly follows, if not with the most cor- 
dial air. Beside the day’s prize remain 
Macdonough’s more experienced leash— 
a guard not merely sufficient, but (as he 
has averred) to be fully trusted ; whether 
because warned in Gaelic, or securely 
bound, we know not yet. 

Ere honest Cox parts from us, he takes 
occasion to make his frank request, that 
“Tf at any time you have e’er a pup to 
dispose of, gentlemen, off this ’ere breed 
—why, I'd be glad to know of it ; more 
particularly, not to speak of the way that 
whelp took to his work, which I must 
say I never saw taken-to better, but see- 
ing his lordship has somehow got a 
notion of the light colour.” “To tell 
you the truth, Mr. Cox,” is the reply, 
“a slaty grey, with the perfect purity of 
breed denoted by it, will be our aim. 
But, from amongst a litter shortly forth- 
coming at home, which we do trust will 
be superb to a high degree, you are freely 
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welcome to every light-coloured pup.” 
We separate with. his unqualified admis- 
sion that the greyhound, so absurdly 
recommended by “ Stonehenge,” is 
utterly distinct from the pure Highland 
dog, and a hopeless substitute. He even 
appears impressed by the earnest advice 
on no account to “ put in a touch of the 
bull ;” whose acquired “ front-grip ” is 
not merely so dangerous, but derived 
from sources so recent and ephemeral, 
when compared with the blended courage 
and caution of that long descended “stroke 
from behind the shoulder,” which has 
equally suited the elk of old, the extant 
red-deer, nay, the foreign bear or boar, or 
the steel-clawed boomer of a new world. 

We have plodded home, and find a 
cold hearth in our own quarters ; but 
the warmest corner of good old Colin 
Mackillop’s fireside is open to us, rudely 
old-fashioned yet snug, smoky yet roomy 
for all, supplied with simplest fare, yet 
most ungrudgingly hospitable. While 
there awaiting the Stalker’s slow return, 
to bring home the quarry, and to settle 
all accounts between us, over the peace- 
ful meerschaum you find satisfaction in 
hunting the hunt over again to the grave 
but cheerful old man, our host. We 
share your talk and his; bringing up, 
as it does, Eastern and Western scenes 
long-past, old Celtic legends, even news 
of fresh life at the Antipodes—where 
the worthy Mackillop’s elder sons are 
settlers, clearing the bush, but not with- 
out their sport at times after a strong 
forester-kangaroo. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST. 


BY RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Brppy O’GacHan was hard at work, 

boiling down herbs and blessing them, 

drying and bottling cleverly, scraping, 

and picking the cloves out. She had 

turned the still-room of the house into 

her private laboratory; and she saved 
No. 70.—voL, xu. 





all the parish and half of the hundred 
from “them pisoners as called their- 
selves doctors.” Now she was one of 
those powerful women—commonenough, 
by-the-by—who can work all the better 
for talking; and between her sniffs at 
the saucepan-lids, and her tests upon the 
drying-pans, she had learned that some- 
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thing strange was up, and had made 
fifty guesses about it. Blowing the scum 
and the pearly beads from a pot of pel- 
litory of the wall (one of her staunch 
panaceas), she received a command most 
peremptory to present herself in the 
justice-room. 

“ Thin was that the way as they said it, 
Dick? No sinse nor manners but that! 
An’ every bit of the blessed while they 
knowed it for my bilin-day! Muck- 
straw, thin, is Bridget O’Gaghan no more 
count than a pisonin’ doctor? Hould 
that handle there, Dick. If iver you 
stirs it the bridth of one on your carroty 
whiskers from that smut on the firebar, 
till such time as you sees me agin, I'll 
down with it arl in your crooked back 
bilin’, and your chilthers shall dis- 
inherit it.” 

Leaving Dick rooted in trepidation, 
for she was now considered a witch, she 
hurried into her little bedroom; for she 
had the strongest sense of propriety, and 
would not “ make herself common.” 
Then she dashed her apron aside, and 
softened the fire-glow from her nose, and 
smoothed the creases of her jet-black 
hair, which curled in bars like crotchet- 
work. This last she did with some 
lubricous staple of her own discovery, 
applying it with the ball of her thumb. 
“The hairs of me head,” as she always 
called them, were thick of number 
and strong of fibre, and went zig-zag 
on their road to her ears, like a string 
of jockey’s horses shying, or a flight of 
jack-snipes. Then a final glance at her 
fungous looking-glass, just to know if 
she were all right ; the glass gave her 
back a fine, warm-hearted face, still 
young in its rapid expression, Irish in 
every line of it, glazed with lies for 
hatred, and beaming with truth for love. 
So Biddy gave two or three nods thereat, 
and knew herself match for fifty cross- 
examiners, if she could only keep her 
temper. 

As she marched up to the table, with 
her head thrown back, her portly shape 
made the most of, and the front of her 
strong arms glistening, then dropped a 
crisp curtsey to Sir Cradock without 
deigning to notice his visitor, the little 
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doctor’s experience told him that he had 
caught a thorough Tartar. All his 
solemn preparations were thrown away 
upon her, though the biggest Testament 
in the house lay on the table before 
him ; and a most impressive desk was 
covered with pens, and paper, and 
sealing-wax. 

Dr. Hutton would not yet open his 
mouth, because he wished to begin 
augustly. Meanwhile Sir Cradock kept 
waiting for him, till Biddy could wait 
no longer. Turning her broad back full 
upon Rufus, who appreciated the com- 
pliment, she made another short scrape 
to her master, and asked, with an ogle 
suppressed to a mince— 

“And what wud your honour be 
pleased to want with the poor widow, 
Bridget O’Gaghan, then ?” 

“ Bridget, that gentleman, Dr. Hutton, 
has made an extremely important dis- 
covery, affecting most nearly my honour 
and that of the family. And now I rely 
upon you, Bridget, as a faithful and 
valued dependent of ours, to answer, 
without reservation or attempt at equi- 
vocation, all the questions he may put 
to you.” 

“Quistions, your honour ?” and Biddy 
looked stupid in the cleverest way ima- 
ginable. 

“Yes, questions, Bridget O’Gaghan. 
Inquiries, interrogations—ah! that quite 
explains what I mean.” 

“Ts it axing any harm, thin, any 
ondacency of a poor lone widder woman, 
your honour wud be afther?” She took 
to her brogue as a tower of refuge. 
Bilingual races are up to the tactics of 
rats with a double hole. 

“Sir Cradock Nowell,” said Rufus, 
from the bottom of his chest, “you, I 
believe, are a magistrate for this county 
of Hants, Vice-Lieutenant, Colonel of 
Yeomanry, the representative of the 
sovereign. I call upon you now, in all 
these capacities, to administer the oath 
to this prevaricating woman.” 

The penultimate word rather terrified 
Bridget, for she never had heard it 
before ; but the last word of all reas- 
sured her. 

She turned round suddenly on little 
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Rufus, who had jumped from his chair 
in excitement, and standing by head 
and shoulders above him, she opened 
her great eyes down upon him, like the 
portholes of a frigate. 

“ Faix, thin, and I niver seen this 
young man at all at all. It’s between 
the airms of the cheer he were, and me 
niver to look so low for him! ’Tis the 
black measles as he’ve tuk, and I’ve 
seen as bad acase brought through with. 
The luck o’ the blessed saints in glory ! 
I’ve been bilin’ up for the same. If it’s 
narse him I can to the toorn of it, ’m 
intirely at your sairvice, Sir Craduck. 
I likes to narse a base little chap, sin’ 
there’s no call to fear for his beauty.” 

This last was uttered gently, and quite 
as a private reflection ; but it told more 
than all the rest. For ever since Dr. 
Hutton had married a woman half his 
age, he had grown exceedingly sensitive 
as to his personal appearance. By a very 
great effort he kept silent, but his face 
was almost black with wrath, as he 
handed the great book to Sir Cradock. 
The magistrate presented it very so- 
lemnly to Bridget, who took it as patly 
as if it had been a flat iron. A score of 
times she had sworn according to what 
was thought good for her, years ago, in 
Ireland. At the right moment of dic- 
tation, she gave the book a loud smack 
that required good binding to stand it, 
and then crossed herself very devoutly, 
to take the taste away. Of a heretic 
oath she had little fear, though she 
would not have told a big lie to her 
priest. Then she dropped her eyes, and 
chastened her aspect, as if overcome by 
the sense of solemn responsibility. 

“Bridget O’Geoghegan,” began the 
worthy doctor, emphasising slowly every 
syllable of her name, and prepared to 
write down her replies, “ you are now 
upon your solemn oath, to declare the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. And if you fail in this, re- 
member, you will place your precious 
soul in the power of the evil one.” 

“ Amin to that same thin. And more 
power to yer.” 

“ Bridget, do you remember the night 
when your master’s children were born?” 
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Unless it wur 
How wud I help remim- 


‘Sure an’ I do thin. 
the mornin’. 
ber it?” 

“And do you remember the melical 
gentleman, who was suddenly called in ?” 

“ And if I wur ten times on my oath, 
I don’t remimber no gintleman. A bit 
of a red-haired gossoon there was, as 
wor on the way to be transported.” 

“ Do you remember his name ?” 

“ Remimber it? Let me see thin. It 
wor hardly worth the throuble of for- 
gittin. Button, or Mutton ; no, faix I 
b’lieve it wor Rubus Rotten.” 

“ Well, never mind his name—” 

“My faith, and I niver did thin, nor 
the little spalpin ayther. But to my 
heart I was sorry for the dear good, 
beautiful lady—glory be to her sowl— 
along o’ that ignorant, carroty, sprawlin’, 
big-knuckled omadhawn. | Small chance 
for her to git over it.” 

“Silence, woman, how dare you?” 
said Sir Cradock, very angrily. 

* And I thought it was arl the truth 
as yer honour said I was to tell.” Here 
Biddy looked hurt and amazed. “ Have 
the little clerk got it all in black and 
white?” With a sigh for his incapacity, 
she peered over the desk at his paper. 

“ Now, Mrs. O’Gaghan, no trifling!” 
Her master spoke sternly and sharply. 
But Rufus could not speak at all. He 
was in such a choking passion. 

“Tf so be I have said any harm, sir, 
for the best of us is errowneous, I axes 
a humble pardon. Iver since I lose my 
good husband—and a better husband 
there cudn’t be, barrin only the bellises, 
and I wudn’t deny upon my oath but 
what I desarved the spout now and 
thin——” 

“ Mrs. O’Gaghan,” said Dr. Hutton, 
trying very hard to look amiable, “ do 
your best for once, I entreat you, to 
prove yourself, if there is such a thing, 
a respectable Irishwoman.” 

From that moment the tables were 
turned. Her temper boiled up like a 
cauldron. It is quite of a piece with 
a thing that is all pieces—the genuine 
Irish nature—that, proud as they are of 
their country, they cannot bear to be 
told of their citizenship. 
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“Trish, thin, is it? Irish indade! 
Well, and IknowsI’m Irish. Andif I 
ain’t, what do [ care who knows I am?” 

She flung up her head superbly, and 
great tears ran from her eyes. Rufus 
Hutton perceived his advantage, and, 
though not at all a mean fellow, he was 
smarting far too sharply from the many 
attacks on his vanity, to forgo his sweet 
revenge. 

“You remember, then, when the 
doctor gave you the first-born child, 
that he made some odd remark, and 
told you to keep it separate?” 

“ And how can a poor Irishwoman 
remimber anything at all?” 

“Come, you know very well that you 
remember that. Now, can you deny 
it?” 

“Ts it likely you'll catch me deny 
anything as is a lie, then, Irish or not, 
as you plases?” Her bosom still was 
heaving with the groundswell of her 
injury. 

“Well, now, for the honour of old 
Treland, tell us the truth for once. 
What were the words he said?” 

“Save me if evir a bit of me can tell. 
Mayhap I might call to mind, if I heer’d 
them words agin.” 

“Were they not these—‘ Left to right 
over the shoulder, and a strapping boy 
he is?’” 

*Bedad thin, and they might have 
been.” 

“T want to know what they were.” 

“How can I tell what they were? I 
only know what they was.” 

“Well, and what was that ?” 

“Thim very same words as you've 
said.” She turned towards the door 
with a sullen air, while he looked at 
Sir Cradock in triumph. Nevertheless 
he still wanted her evidence as to the 
subsequent mistake. He had been, as 
I said, to the “Jolly Foresters” and 
seen the Miss Penny of old; who now, 
as the mother of nine or ten children, 
was kindly communicative upon all 
questions of infancy. 

“So then, Mrs. O’Gaghan, with the 
best intentions in the world, you marked 
the elder child with a rosette, as I saw 
on the following day.” — 
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“Thrue for you as the Gospel. And 
what more wud you have me do?” 

“Nothing. Only take a needle and 
thread to it ; instead of crimping it into 
the cap.” 

Poor Biddy started from where she 
stood, and pressed one hand to her 
heart. “It’s the divil himself,’ she 
muttered, “as turns me inside out so. 
And sure that same is the reason he 
does be so black red.” Then aloud, 
with a final rally— 

“ And who say they iver see me take 
a needle and thread? And if I did, 
what odds to them ?” 

“No, that was the very thing you 
omitted to do, until it was too late. 
But when you sent to Mrs. Toaster for 
her large butter-scales, what was it you 
put on each side?” 

“What was it? No lining at all. 
Fair play for the both of them, as I 
hope to be weighed in purgatory.” 

Sir Cradock was looking on, all this 
while, with the deepest amazement and 
interest. He had not received any hint 
beforehand of this confirmative evidence. 
** And, pray, what was the reason that 
you wanted to weigh them at all? You 
know that it is considered unlucky 
among nurses to weigh infants.” 

“* Why else wud I weigh them, except 
to see which wur the heaviest ?” 

“And pray, Bridget, which was the 
heavier?” asked Sir Cradock, almost 
smiling. 

“Mr. Cradock, as is now, your honour. 
Td swear it on my dying bed. Did you 
think, then, I'd iver wrong him, the 
innocents as they was?” 

“And did you weigh them with 
rosettes on?” Rufus Hutton had not 
finished yet. 

“ How cud I, and only one got it?” 

“Oh, then, you had fastened it on 
again ?” 

“Do you think they was born with 
ribbons on ?” 

This was poor Biddy’s last repartee. 
She lost heart and told everything after- 
wards. How she had heard that there 
was some difference in the marks of the 
infants, though what it was she knew 
not justly; having, like most Irish- 
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women, the clearest perception that 
right and left are only relative terms, 
and come wrong in the looking-glass, 
as they do in heraldry. How, when she 
found the rosette adrift, she had done 
the very best she could; according to 
her lights, to work even-handed justice, 
and up to this very day believed that 
the haft of the scales was -the true one. 
Then she fell to a-crying bitterly that 
her darling Crad should be ousted, and 
then she langhed as heartily that her 
dear boy Clayton was in for it. 

With timid glances at Mrs. O’Gaghan, 
like a boy’s at his schoolmaster, Jane 
Cripps came in, and told all she knew, 
saying “ please sir,” at every sentence. 
She had seen at the time Dr. Hutton’s 
sketch, which was made without Biddy’s 
knowledge, because she never would 
have allowed it, on account of the bad 
luck to follow. And Mrs. Cripps was 
very clever now everything was known. 
She had felt all along that things went 
queerly on the third day after the babes 
were born. She had made up her 
mind to speak at the time, only Mrs. 
O’Gaghan was such—excuse her—such 
a disciplinarian, that—that—and then 
Lady Nowell died, and everything was 
at sixes and sevens, and no one cried 
more violent, let them say what they 
like about it, than the Jane Penny as 
had been. 

“Tf Sir Cradock thought further 
evidence needful, there was Mrs. Bow- 
yer, a most respectable woman, who 
washed thirty shilling a week, Mrs. 
Cripps’ first cousin and comate, who 
had heard at the time all about the 
drawing, and had not been easy about 
the scales, and had dreamed of it many 
times afterwards, as indeed her Aunt 
Betsy know ; and her husband was no 
man, or he never would have said to 
her—” 

By this time the shadows came over 
the room, and the trees outside were 
rustling, and you could see them against 
the amber sunset, like a child’s scrawling 
on his horn-book. Volunteers through- 
out the household longed to give their 
evidence. Their self-respect for a week 
would be hostile, if it were not accepted. 
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But Sir Cradock kept the door fastened, 
till Mrs. O’Gaghan slipped out, and put 
all the wenches down the steps back- 
wards. Mrs. Toaster alone she durst 
not touch ; but Mrs. Toaster will never 
forgive her, and never believe the case 
tried on its merits, because she was not 
summoned to depose to the loan of the 
scales. 

Ha, so it is in our country, and among 
the niggers also. When wealth, position, 
title, even bastardom from princes, even 
the notoriety which a first-rate murderer 
stabs for—when any of these are in ques- 
tion, how we crowd into the witness- 
box, how we feel the reek of the court 
an aureola on our temples. But let any 
poor fellow, noble unknown, an upright 
man now on the bend with trouble, let 
him go in to face his creditors, after 
the uphill fight of years, let him gaze 
around with work-worn eyes—which of 
his friends will be there to back him, 
who will give him testimony ? 

After all, what matters it except in 
the score against us? We are bitter 
with the world, we make a fuss, and 
feel it fester, we explode in small mis- 
anthropy, only because we have not in 
our heart-sore the true balm of huma- 
nity. No longer let our watchword be, 
“ Every man for himself, and God for 
us all,” but “Every man for God, and 
so for himself and all.” So may we do 
away with all illicit process, and return 
to the primal axiom that “the greater 
contains the less,” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue rays of the level sun were nest- 
ling in the brown bosom of the beech- 
clump, and the fugitive light went 
undulating through the grey-arched 
portico, like a reed) river ; when Cra- 
dock and Clayton \ well met in the 
old hall of their childhood. With its 
deep embrasures, and fluted piers, high- 
corniced mantel of oak relieved with 
alabaster figures, and the stern array 
of pike, and steel-cap, battle-axe, and 
arquebus, which kept the stag-heads 
over against them nodding in perpetual 
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fear, this old hall was so impressed upon 
their earliest memories, that they looked 
upon it, in some sort, as the entrance to 
their lives. 

As the twins drew near from opposite 
doors, each hung back for a moment : 
knowing all that had passed that day, 
how would his brother receive him ? 
But in that moment each perceived how 
the other’s heart was ; Cradock cried, 
“Hurrah, all right!” and Clayton’s 
arms were round his neck. Clayton 
sobbed hysterically—for he had always 
been woman-hearted — while Cradock 
coaxed him with his hand, as if he were 
ten years the elder. It was as though 
the days of childhood had returned once 
more, the days when the world came 
not between them, but they were the 
world to each other. 

“ Crad, I won’t have a bit of it. Did 
you think I would be such a robber, 
Crad? And I don’t believe one sylla- 
ple of their humbugging nursery stories. 
Why, every fellow knows that you must 
be the eldest brother.” 

“Viley, my boy, I am so glad that it 
has turned out so. You know that I 
have always longed to fight my way in 
the world, and I am fitter for it than 
you are. And you are more the fellow 
for a baronet, and a big house, and all 
that sort of thing; and in the holidays 
I shall come every year to shoot with 
you, and to break your dogs, and all 
that ; for you haven’t got the least idea, 
Viley, of breaking a dog.” 

“Well, no, I suppose I haven't,” said 
Clayton, very submissively ; at any other 
time he would have said, “Oh, haven’t 
I?” for it was a moot point between 
them. “But, Craddy, you shall have 
half at any ra‘t:. I won't touch it, un- 
less you take ha!f” 

“Then the estates must go to the 
Queen, or to Mr. Nowell Corklemore, 
your especial friend, Viley.” 

Clayton was famed for his travesty of 
the pompous Mr. Corklemore, and he 
could not resist it now, though the tears 
were still in his eyes. 

“Haw, yes; I estimate so, sir. A 
mutually agreeable and unobjectionable 
arrangement, sir. Is that your opinion? 
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Haw !” and Clayton stroked an imagi- 
nary beard, and closed one eye at the 
ceiling. Cradock laughed from habit ; 
and Clayton laughed because Cradock 
did. 

Oh, that somebody had come by to 
see them thus on the very best terms, 
as loving as when they whipped tops 
together, or practised Sir Roger de 
Coverley! They agreed to slip away 
that evening from the noise of the 
guests and the wine-bibbing, and have 
a quiet jug of ale in Cradock’s little 
snuggery. There they would smoke 
their pipes together, and consider the 
laws of inheritance. Already they were 
beginning to laugh and joke about the 
matter ; what odds about the change of 
position, if they only maintained the 
brotherhood? Unluckily no one came 
near them. The servants were gathered 
in their own hall, discussing the great 
discovery ; Sir Cradock was gone to the 

tectory to meet John Rosedew upon 
his return, and counsel how to manage 
things. Even the ubiquitous Dr. Hutton 
had his especial alibi. He had rushed 
away to catch Mr. Garnet and the 
illumination folk, that the necessary 
changes might be made in the bedizen- 
meat of the oak-tree. 

Suddenly Clayton exclaimed, “Oh, 
what a fool Iam, Craddy! I forgot a 
most important thing, until it is nearly 
too late for it.” 

“ What?” asked Cradock, eagerly, for 
le saw there was great news coming. 

“When I was out with the governor 
to-day, what do you think I saw?” 

“ What, what, my boy? Out with it.” 

“‘Can’t stop to make you guess. A 
woodcock, sir ; a woodcock.” 

“ A woodcock so early? Nonsense, 
man; it must have been a hawk or a 
night-jar.” 

“Think I don’t know a woodcock 
yet? And I'll tell you who saw it, too. 
Glorious old Mark Stote ; his eyes are 
as sharp as ever. We marked him down 
to a T, sir, just beyond the hoar-witheys 
at the head of Coffin Wood ; and I should 
have been after him two hours ago if 
it had not been for this rumpus. I 
meant to have had such a laugh at you, 
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for I would not have told you a word 
of it; but now you shall go snacks in 
him. Even the governor does not 
know it.” 

“Fancy killing a woodcock in the 
first week of October!” said Cradock, 
with equal excitement; “why, they'll 
put us in the paper, Viley.” 

“Not unless you look sharp. He’s 
sure to be off at dusk. He’s a traveller, 
as Mark Stote said: sailed on from the 
Wight, most likely, last night ; he’ll be 
off for Dorset this evening. Run for 
your gun, Crad, your pet Purday; I'll 
meet you here with my Lancaster in 
just two minutes’ time. Don’t say a 
word to a soul. Mind, we'll go quite 
alone.” 

“Yes; but you bring your little 
Wena, and I'll take my Caldo, and work 
him as close as possible. I promised 
him a run this afternoon.” 

Away they ran, out of different doors, 
to get their guns and accoutre them- 
selves ; while the poor tired woodcock 
sitting on one leg, under a holly bush, 
was drawing up the thin quivering 


coverlet over his great black eyes. 
Cradock came back to the main hall 
first, with his gun on his arm, and his 
shot-belt across him, his broad chest 
shown by the shooting-jacket, and the 
light of hope and enterprise in his clear 


strong glance. Before you could have 
counted ten, Clayton was there to meet 
him ; and none but a very ill-natured 
man could have helped admiring the 
pair of them. Honest, affectionate, 
simple fellows, true West Saxons as 
could be seen, of the same height and 
figure as nearly as could be, each with 
the pure bright Nowell complexion, and 
the straightforward Nowell gaze. The 
wide forehead, pointed chin, arched eye- 
brows, and delicate mouth of each boy 
resembled the other’s exactly, as two 
slices cut from one fern-root. Never- 
theless the expression—if I may say it 
without affectation, the mind—of the 
face was different. Clayton, too, was 
beginning to nurse a very short mous- 
tache, a silky bright brown tasselet ; 
while Cradock exulted rationally in a 
narrow fringe of young whiskers, And 
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Viley’s head was borne slightly on one 
side, Cradock’s almost imperceptibly on 
the other. With a race to get to the 
door first, the twins went out together, 
and their merry laugh rang round the 
hall, and leaped along the passages. 
That hall shall not hear such a laugh, 
nor the passages repeat it, for many a 
winter night, I fear, unless the dead 
bear chorus. 

The moment they got to the kennel, 
which they did by a way of their own, 
avoiding all grooms and young lumber- 
men, fourteen dogs, of. different races 
and a dozen languages, thundered, 
yelled, and yelped at the guns, some 
leaping madly and cracking their staples, 
some sitting up and begging dearly, 
with the muscles of their chest all 
quivering, some drawing along on their 
stomachs, as if they were thoroughly 
callous, and yawning for a bit of acti- 
vity; but each in his several way en- 
treating to be the chosen one, each 
protesting that he was truly the best 
dog for the purpose—whatever that 
might be—and swearing stoutly that 
he would “down-charge” without a 
hand being lifted, never run in upon 
any temptation, never bolt after a hare. 
All the while Caldo sat grimly apart ; 
having trust in human nature, he knew 
that merit must make its way, and 
needed no self-assertion. As his master 
came to him he stood upon his hind- 
legs calmly, balanced by the chain- 
stretch, and bent his fore-arms as a 
mermaid or a kangaroo does. Then, 
suddenly, Cradock Nowell dropped the 
butt of his gun on his boot, and said, 
with his face quite altered,— 

“Viley, I am very sorry ; but, after 
all, I can’t go with you.” 

“Not come with me, Craddy, and a 
woodcock marked to a nicety! And 
you with your vamplets on, and all! 
What the deuce do you mean?” 

“T mean just what I say. Don’t ask 
me the reason, my dear fellow ; I'll tell 
you by-and-by, when we smoke our 
pipes together. Now I beg you, as an 
especial favour, don’t lose a moment in 
arguing. Go direct to the mark your- 
self, and straight powder to you! Til 
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come and meet you in an hour’s time 
in the spire-bed by the covert.” 

“Crad, it’s no good to argue with 
you; that I have known for ages. 
Mind, the big-wigs don’t dine till seven 
o'clock, so you have plenty of time to 
come for me. But I am so sorry I 
shan’t have you there to wipe my eye 
as usual. Nevertheless, I'll bring home 
Bill Woodcock ; and what will you say 
to me then, my boy? Ta, ta; come 
along, Wena, won't we astonish the 
natives? But I wish you were coming 
with me, Crad.” 

The brothers went out at the little 
gate, and there Cradock stopped and 
watched the light figure hurrying west- 
ward over the chace, taking a short cut 
for the coverts. Clayton would just 
carry down the spinney, where the head 
of the spring was, because the wood- 
cock might have gone on there ; and if 
ever a snipe was come back to his home 
yet, that was the place to meet him. 
Thence he would follow the runnel, for 
about a third of a mile, down to the 
spot in the Coffin Wood, where the 
hollies grew, and the hoar-witheys. 
When quit of that coppice, the little 
stream stole away down the valley, and 
so past Mr. Garnet’s cottage to the 
Nowelhurst water beyond the church 
bridge. Now whether this were the 
self-same brook on whose marge we 
observed Master Clayton last week 
walking, not wholly in solitude, is a 
question of which I will say no more, 
except that it does not matter much. 
There are so many brooks in the New 
Forest ; and after all, if you come to 
that, how can the most consistent of 
brooks be identical with the special 
brook which we heard talking yester- 
day? Isn’t it running, running on, even 
as our love does? Join hands and keep 
your fingers tight; still it will slip 
through them. 

When Clayton was gone but a little 
way over the heather and hare-runs, 
his brother made off, with his gun un- 
charged, for the group still at work in 
the house-front. Bull Garnet was there, 
with Rufus Hutton sticking like a leech 
to him; no man ever was bored more 


sharply, or more bluntly expressed it. 
The veins of his temples and close- 
cropped head stood out like a beech- 
tree’s stay roots; he was steaming all 
over with indignation, and could not 
find a vent for it. When Cradock came 
up, Bull saw in a glimpse that he was 
expected to say something : in fact that 
he ought, as a gentleman, to show his 
interest, not his surprise. Nevertheless 
he would not do it, though he loved 
and admired Cradock ; and for many 
reasons was cut to the heart by his 
paulo-postponement. So he left Craddy 
to begin, and presented no notch in his 
swearing. His swearing was tremendous, 
for he hated change of orders. 

“ Mr. Garnet,” said Cradock, at last, 
“T have heard a great deal of bad lan- 
guage, especially among the bargees at 
Oxford and the piermen at Southamp- 
ton ; and I don’t pretend to split hairs 
myself, nor am I mealy-mouthed ; but 
I trust you will excuse my observing 
that up to the present moment I have 
never heard such blackguardly language 
as you are now employing.” 

Bull Garnet turned round and looked 
at him. If Cradock had shown any sign 
of fear, he would have gone to the earth 
at once, for his unripe strength would 
have had no chance with Garnet’s prime 
in its fury. The eyes of each felt hot 
in the other’s, as in reciprocal crucibles ; 
then Mr. Garnet’s rolled away in a per- 
fect blaze of tears. He dashed out his 
hand and shook Cradock’s mightily, 
quite at the back of the oak tree; then 
he patted him on the shoulders, to 
resume his superiority ; and said— 

“ My boy, I thank you.” 

“Well,” thought Cradock, “of all 
the extraordinary fellows I ever came 
across, you are the most extraordinary. 
And yet it is quite impossible to doubt 
your perfect sincerity, and almost im- 
possible to call in question your sanity.” 

These reflections of Master Cradock 
were not so lucid as usual. At least he 
made a false antithesis. If it had been 
possible to doubt Mr. Garnet's sincerity, 
he would not have been by any means 
so extraordinary as he was. 

“Not much trouble after all,” cried 
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Rufus Hutton, rollicking up like a man 
of thrice his own cubic capacity ; “ah, 
these things are simple enough for a 
man with a little vovs. I shall explain 
the whole process to Mrs. Hutton, she 
is so fond of information. Never saw 
a firework before, sir, at least I mean 
the machinery of them, and now I under- 
stand it thoroughly, much better indeed 
than the foreman does. Did not I hear 
you say so, George ?” 

“ Eh, my mon, I deed so”—the fore- 
man was a shrewd, dry Scotchman—“ in 
your own opeenion mainly. But ye 
havena peyed us yet, my mon, for the 
dustin’ o’ your shoon.” 

Rufus Hutton began, amid some 
laughter, to hunt his French purse for 
the siller, when the foreman leaped up 
as if he were shot, and dashed behind 
the oak-tree, “Awa, mon, awa, if ye 
value your life! Dinna ye see the glue- 
pot burstin’?” 

tufus dropped the purse, and fled 
for his life, and threw himself flat, fifty 
yards away, that the explosion might 
pass over him. Even then, when the 
laugh was out, and Mr. Garnet had said 
to him, “ Perhaps, sir, you will explain 
that process for the benefit of Mrs. 
Hutton,” instead of being disconcerted 
he was busier than ever, and took Mr. 
Garnet aside some little way down the 
chace. 

“They want to make a job of it, I 
can see that well enough. To charge 
for it, sir ; to charge for it.” 

“Thank you for your advice, Dr. 
Hutton,” replied Bull Garnet, crustily ; 
he was very morose that afternoon, and 
surly betwixt his violence ; “but per- 
haps you had better leave them to me, 
for fear of the glue-pot bursting.” 

“Ah, I suppose I shall never hear 
the last of that most vulgar pleasantry. 
But I tell you they can’t see it, or else 
it is they won’t. They are determined 
to do it all over again, and they need 
only change four letters, and the fixings 
all come in again. For the R they 
should put an L, for the D a Y 
Bless my soul, Mr. Garnet, what is it 
you see there ?” 

No wonder Rufus Hutton asked what 





Mr. Garnet saw, for the steward’s eyes were 
fixed intently, wrathfully, ferociously, 
upon something not very far from the 
place where his home lay among the 
trees. His forehead rolled in three 
heavy furrows, deep and red at the 
bottom, his teeth were set hard, and the 
muscles of his shoulders swelled as he 
clenched his hands fast. Dr. Hutton, 
gazing in the same direction could see 
only trees and heather. “ What is it 
you see there, Mr. Garnet?” Rufus 
Hatton by this time was quivering with 
curiosity. 

“Td advise you, sir, not to ask me :” 
then he added in a different tone, “ the 
most dastardly scoundrel poacher that 
ever wanted an ounce of lead, sir. Let 
us go back to the men, for I have little 
time to waste.” 

“Cool fellow,” thought Rufus ; “waste 
of time to talk to me, is it? But what 
eyes the man must have !” 

And so he had, and ears too. Bull 
Garnet saw and heard every single thing 
that passed within the rim of his pre- 
sence. No matter what he was doing, 
or to whom he was talking, no matter 
what was afoot, or what temper he was 
in, he saw and heard as clearly, as if his 
whole attention were on it, every moving, 
breathing, speaking, or spoken thing, 
within the range of human antennz. So 
a spider knows if even a midge or a 
brother spider’s gossamer floats in the 
dewy unwoven air beyond his octagonal 
subtlety. From this extraordinary gift 
of Bull Garnet, as well as from his ap- 
pearance, and the force of his character, 
the sons of the forest were quite con- 
vinced that he was under league to the 
devil. 

In half an hour’s time or less, when 
the dusk came down like wool, Cradock 
cast loose his favourite Caldo, and set 
out for the Coffin Wood. From habit, 
more than forethought, and to give his 
dog some pleasure, there by the kennel 
he loaded his double-barrelled gun. He 
had made up his mind to shoot no more 
upon his father’s land, until he had ex- 
press permission from Sir Cradock 
Nowell. This was a whim, no doubt, 
and a piece of pride on his part; but 
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the scene of that afternoon, and his 
father’s bearing towards him, had left 
some bitter feeling, and a sense of alien- 
ation. This was the reason why he 
would not go with Clayton, much as he 
longed to do so. Now with some dull 
uncertainty and vague depression cloud- 
ing him, he loaded his gun in an absent 
manner ; putting loose shot, No. 6, in 
one barrel, and a cartridge in the other. 
“Hie away, boy!” he cried to Caldo, 
who had crouched at his feet the while ; 
then he struck off hot foot for the 
westward, with the gun upon his 
shoulder. But just as he started, one 
of the lads, who was often employed as 
a beater, ran up, and said with his cap 
in his hand, in a manner most insinu- 
ating— 

“Take I “long of ’eec, Meestur Cra- 
duck. I'll be rare and keerful, sir.” 

“No, thank you, Charley, not this 
time. I am not even going shooting, 
and I mean to go quite alone.” 

Poor Cradock, unlucky to the last. 
Almost everything he had done that 
day had been a great mistake ; and now 
there was only one more to come, the 
deadliest error of all. 

Whistling a dreamy old tune, he 
hurried over the brown and tufted land, 
sometimes leaping a tussock of bed-furze, 
sometimes following a narrow hare-run, 
a soft green thread through the heather. 

The sun had been down for at least 
half an hour, and under the trees there 
was twilight; but here, in the open, a 
tempered brightness flowed from some 
yellow clounds still lingering in the 
west. You might still know a rabbit 
from a hare at fifty or sixty yards off 
And in truth both bunnies and hares 
were about; the former hopping, and 
stopping, and peeping, and pricking 
their ears as the fern waved, and some 
sitting gravely upon a hillock with 
their backs like a home-made loaf; the 
hares on the other hand lopping along 
with their great ears drooping warily, 
and the spring of their haunches gathered 
up for a dash away any whither: but all 
alike come abroad to look for the great 
and kind God who feeds them. Then 
from either side of the path, or the 


sandy brows of the gravel-pit, the diph- 
thong cry of the partridge arose, the call 
that tells they are feeding. Convivial 
and good-hearted bird, who cannot eat 
without conversation, nor without it be 
duly eaten, no marvel that the Paphla- 
gonians assign you a brace of hearts. 
The pheasants were flown to the coverts 
long ago (they are fearful of losing the 
way to bed), two or three brown owls 
were mousing about, and a horned fellow 
came sailing smoothly from the deep 
settlements of the thicket, as Cradock 
Nowell leaped up the hedge, a hedge 
overleaning, overtwisting, stubby, and 
crowded with ash, rose, and hazel, the 
fence of the Coffin Wood. Though Caldo 
had stood picturesquely at least a dozen 
times, and looked back at his master 
reproachfully, turning the white of his 
eye, and champing his under lip, and 
then dropped as if he himself were shot, 
when the game sped away with a whirr, 
Cradock, true to his resolution, had not 
pulled trigger yet. And though the re- 
pression was not entirely based upon 
motives humane, our Cradock felt a new 
delight in sparing the lives of those poor 
things who have no other life to look to, 
At least so we dare to restrict them. So 
merry and harmless to him they seemed, 
so glad that the dangerous day was dune, 
so thankful for having been fed and 
saved by the great unknown, but felt, 
Feeder, Father, and Saviour. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Meanwuite Sir Cradock Nowell had 
found, at the peaceful Rectory, a tumult 
nearly as bad as that which he had left 
in his own household. In a room which 
was called by others the book-room, by 
herself “ the library,” Miss Eudoxia sat 
half-choked, in a violent fit of hysterics, 
Amy and fat Jemima doing their ut- 
most to console her and bring her round. 
Sir Cradock had little experience of 
women, and did the worst thing he 
could have done, that is to say, he stood 
gazing. 

“Amy,” groaned Miss Eudoxia— 
“ Amy, if you don’t want to kill me, 
get him out of the room, my child.” 
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“Go, go, go!” cried Amy in despe- 
tation. ‘Can’t you see, godpapa, that 
we shall do better without you; oh, 
ever, ever so much ?” 

Sir Cradock Nowell felt a longing to 
box pretty Amy’s ears; he had always 
loved his godchild Amy, and chastened 
her accordingly. He now loved Amy 
best in the world, next to his pet son 
Clayton. To tell the truth, he had 
bathed himself in the sunset glow of 
match-making, all the way down the 
chace. Clayton, proclaimed the heir 
and all that, should marry Amy Rose- 
dew ; what could it matter to him about 
money, and where else would he find 
such a maiden? Then in the course 
of a few more years—so soon as ever 
there were five, or say at the most six 
children—he, Sir Cradock, would make 
over the management of the property ; 
that is, if he felt tired of it, and they 
were both very steady. And what of 
Cradock, you planning father, what of 
your other son Cradock? In faith, he 
must do for a parson. 

Sir Cradock retired in no small flurry, 
and went to the garden to look for Jem. 
Miss Eudoxia became at once uncon- 
scious, as she ought to have been long 
ago; and thenceforth she would never 
acknowledge that she had seen the in- 
truder at all; or, indeed, that there had 
been one. However it cured her, for 
a very long time, of those sad attacks of 
hysteria. 

This prese::! attack was the natural 
result of a violent conflict with Amy, 
who was not going to be trampled upon 
even by Aunt Doxy. It appears that, 
early in the afternoon, the good aunt 
began to wonder what on earth was 
become of her niece. Of course she 
could not be at the school, because 
Wednesday was a half-holiday; she was 
not in the library, nor in the back- 
kitchen, nor even out at Pincher’s 
kennel. No, nor even in the garden, 
although she had a magnificent lot of 
bulbs to plant, for which she had saved 
up ever so much of her little pocket- 
money. “Well,” said Miss Eudoxia, 
who was thirsting for her gossip, which 
she always held after lunch—* well, I 


must say this is most inconsiderate of 
her. And I promised John to take her 
to the park, and how am I to get ready ? 
Girls are not what they used to be, 
though Amy is such a good girl. They 
read all sorts of trashy books, and then 
they go eloping.” 

That last idea sent the good aunt in 
hot haste to Amy’s bedroom ; and who 
should be there, sitting by the window 
with a small book in her hand, but 
beautiful Amy herself. 

“ Well!” cried Miss Eudoxia, heavily 
offended ; “indeed, I am surprised. So 
this is what you prefer, is it, to your 
own aunt’s conversation? And, I de- 
clare, what a colour you have! And 
panting as if you had asthma! Let me 
see that book this moment, miss.” 

“To be sure, Aunt Eudoxia,” said 
Amy, rather indignantly; “but you 
need not be in a pet, you know.” 

“Oh, needn’t I, indeed, when you 
read such books as this! Oh, what will 
your poor father say? And you to have 
a class in the Sunday school !” 

Of all the grisly horrors produced to 
make the traveller’s hair creep, one of 
the most repulsive and glaring was in 
Amy’s delicate hand. A hideous ape, 
with an open razor, was about to cut a 
young lady’s throat. Chuckling he drew 
her fair neck to the blade by her dis- 
hevelled hair. At her feet lay an elderly 
woman, dead ; while a man with a red 
cap was gazing complacently in at the 
window. The back of the volume was 
relieved by a ghost, a death’s head, and 
a pair of cross-bones. 

“Well!” said Miss Eudoxia. Her 
breath was gone for a long while, and 
she could say nothing more. 

“T know the cover is ugly, aunt, but 
the inside is so beautiful. Oh, and so 
very wonderful! I can’t think how any 
one ever could imagine such splendid 
horrible things. Oh so clever, Aunt 
Doxy ; and full of things that make me 
tingle as if my brain were gone to sleep. 
And I want to ask papa particularly 
about galvanizing the mummy.” 

“ Indeed ; yes, galvanizing ! and pray 
does your father know of your having 
this horrible book ?” 
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“No: but I mean to tell him, the 
moment I have got to the end of it.” 

“Good child, and most dutiful! 
When you have swallowed the poison, 
you'll tell us.” 

“ Poison indeed, Aunt Eudoxia! How 
dare you talk to me like that? Do you 
dare to suppose that I would read a 
thing that was unfit for me ?” 

“ No, I don’t think you would know- 
ingly. But you are not the proper 
judge. Why did you not ask your 
father or me, before you began this 
book ?” 

“ Because I thought you wouldn’t let 
me read it.” 

“ Well, that does beat everything. 
Candid impudence, I call that, per- 
fectly candid insolence !” Aunt Doxy’s 
throat began to swell; there was weak 
gorge in the family. Meanwhile Miss 
Amy, who all the time had been jerking 
her shoulders, and standing upright, in 
a manner peculiarly her own,—Amy 
felt that her last words required some 
explanation. She had her father’s 
strong sense of justice, though often 
pulled crooked by womanhood. 

“You know well enough what I 
mean, aunt, though you love to mis- 
represent me so, I mean that you would 
not let me read it, not because it was 
wrong (which it isn’t), but for fear of 
making me nervous. And upon that 
subject at least, I think, I have a right 
to judge for myself.” 

“Oh, I daresay ; youindeed! And 
pray who lent you that book? Unless, 
indeed, in your self-assertion, you went 
to a railway and bought it.” 

“That is just the sort of thing I 
would rather die than tell, after all the 
fuss you have made about it.” 

“Thank you ; I quite perceive. A 
young gentleman—not to be betrayed 
—scamp, Whoever he is.” It was 
Clayton Nowell who had lent the 
book. 

“Ts he indeed? I wish you were 
only half as upright and honourable.” 

Hereupon Miss Eudoxia, who had 
dragged her niece down to the book- 
room, with dialogue all down the stairs, 
muttered something about her will, that 


she had a little to leave, though not 
much, but honestly her own—God 
knew—and down she went upon the 
chair, with both hands to her side, 
At the sequel, as we have seen, Sir 
Cradock Nowell assisted, and took little 
for his pains. 

After this, of course, there was a 
great reconciliation. For they loved 
each other thoroughly; and each was 
sure to be wild with herself for having 
been harsh to the other. They agreed 
that their eyes were much too red now 
to go and see the nascent fireworks. 

“ A gentleman’s party to-night ; my 
own gweet love, how glad I am. I 
ought to know better, Amy dearest ; 
and they have never sent the goulard. 
I ought to know, my own lovey pet, 
that we can trust you in everything.” 

“No, aunty dear, you oughtn’t. I 
am as obstinate as a pig sometimes ; 
and I wish you would box my ears, 
aunt. I hope my hair won't be right 
for a month, dearest aunt, where you 
pulled it; and as for the book, I have 
thrown it into the kitchen-fire long ago, 
though I do wish, darling aunt, you 
could have read about the descent into 
the Mielstrom. I declare my head 
goes round ever since! What amazing 
command of language! And he knows 
a great deal about cooking.” 

James Pottles, groom and gardener, 
who even aspired to the hand, or at 
any rate, to the lips, of the plump 
and gaudy Jemima, was not at all the 
sort of fellow you would appreciate at 
the first interview. His wits were slow 
and mild, and had never yet been hur- 
ried, for his parents were unambitious. 
It took him along time to consider, and 
a long time again to express himself, 
which he did with a roll of his tongue. 
None the less for that, Jem Pottles was 
quoted all over the village as a sayer of 
good things. No conclusion was thought 
quite safe, at least by the orthodox 
women, until it had been asked with 
a knowing look—“ And what do Jem 
Pottles say of it?” Feeling thus his 
responsibility, and the gravity of his 
opinion, Jem grew slower than ever, 
and had lately contracted a habit of 
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shutting one eye as he cogitated. As 
cause and effect always act and react, 
this added enormously to his repute, 
until Mark Stote the gamekeeper, and 
Reuben Cuff the constable, ached and 
itched with jealousy of that “ cock-eyed, 
cock-headed boy.” Sir Cradock found 
Jem quite at his leisure, sweeping up 
some of the leaves in the shrubbery, 
and pleasantly cracking the filberts which 
he found among them. These he peeled 
very carefully, and put them in the 
pocket of his stable waistcoat, ready for 
Jemima by-and-by. He swished away 
very hard with the broom the moment 
he saw the old gentleman, and touched 
his hat in a way that showed he could 
scarcely spare time to do it. 

** What way, my lad, do you think it 
likely your master will come home 
to-day ?” 

This was just the sort of question 
upon which Jem might commit himself, 
and lose a deal of prestige ; so he pre- 
tended not to hear it, and brushed the 
very ground up. These tactics, how- 
ever, availed him not, for Sir Cradock 
repeated his inquiry in a tone of irrita- 
tion. Jem leaned his chin on the 
broom-handle, and closed one eye deli- 
berately. 

“ Well, he maight perhaps come the 
haigher road, and again a maight come 
the lower wai, and I’ve a knowed him 
crass the chace, sir, same as might be 
fram alongside of Meester Garnet’s 
house. There never be no telling the 
wai, any more than the time of un. 
But it’s never no odds to me.” 

“ And which way do you think the 
most likely now ?” 

“ Not tosay ‘ now,’ but bumbai laike. 
If so be a cooms arly, a maight come 
long of the haigher road as goes to the 
‘Jolly Foresters ;’ and if a com’th 
middlin’ arly, you maight rackon may 
be on the town wai; but if he cometh 
unoosial late, and a heap of folks be 
sickenin, or hisself hath pulled a book 
out, a maight goo round by Westacot, 
and come home by Squire Garnet's 
wai.” Rich in alternatives, Jem Pottles 
opened the closed eye, and shut the 
open one. 


“ What a fool the fellow is!” said 
Sir Cradock to himself; “I'll try the 
first way, at any rate. For if John is 
so late, I could not stop for him, with 
all those people coming. How I wish we 
were free from strangers to-night, with 
all these events in the family! But 
perhaps, if we manage it well, it will 
carry it off all the better.” 

Sir Cradock Nowell was in high 
spirits as he started leisurely for a 
saunter along the higher road. This 
was the road which ran eastward, both 
from the hall and the Rectory, into the 
depth of the forest. In all England 
there is no lovelier lane, if there be one 
to compare with it. Many of the forest 
roads are in fault, because they are too 
open. You see too far, you see too 
much, and you are not truly embowered. 
In a forest we do not want long views, 
except to rejoice in the amplitude. And 
a few of those, just here and there, 
enlarge the great enjoyment. What we 
want, as the main thing of all, as the 
staple feeling, is the deep, mysterious, 
wondering sense of being swallowed 
up, and knowing it: swallowed up, 
not as we are in catacombs, or wine- 
vaults, or any railway tunnel ; but in our 
own mother’s love, with God around us 
everywhere. To many of us, perhaps 
to most, so placed at fall of evening, 
there is a certain awe, a dread which 
overshades enjoyment. If so, it springs 
in part at least from our unnatural 
nature ; that is to say, the education 
which teaches us every language, except 
perhaps our mother’s. 

How the arches spring overhead, and 
the brown leaves flutter among them! 
In and out, and through and through, 
across and across, with delicacy, veining 
the very shadows. I could walk for miles 
underneath them, and see no two alike. 
How, for fear of wearying me, after in- 
finite twists and turns—but none of them 
contortions — after playing across the 
heavens, and brooming against the sun- 
shine, now in this evening light they 
hover, and show me the seal of eternity. 
Is there one of them with its lichens 
spread in the guise of its neighbour's? 
is there one that has borrowed a line, a 
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character, even a cast of complexion 
from its own brother rubbing against 
it? Their arms bend over us as we 
walk, we are in their odour and influ- 
ence, we know that, like the Magi of 
old, they adore only God and His sun ; 
and, when we come out from under 
them, we never ask why we are sad. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tuere is a long, mysterious thrill, a 
murmur felt rather than heard, a shudder 
of profundity, which traverses the wood- 
land hollows at the sun’s departure. In 
autumn most especially, when the glory 
of trees is saddening, and winter storms 
are in prospect, this dark disquietude 
moves the wood, this horror at the 
nightfall, and doubt of the coming 
hours. Touched as with a subtle 
stream, the pointlets of the oak-leaves 
rise, the crimped fans of the beech are 
fluttered, and lift their glossy ovals, the 
pendulous chains of the sycamore swing ; 
while the poplar flickers its silver 
skirts, the tippets and ruffs of the ivy 
are ruffling, and even the three-lobed 
bramble-leaf cannot repress a shiver. 
Touched with a stream at least as 
subtle, we, who are wandering among 
the dark giants, shiver and shrink, we 
know not why; and our hearts beat 
faster, to feel how they beat. The cause 
is the same both for tree and for man. 
Earthly nature has not learned to count 
upon immortality. Therefore all her 
works, unaided, loathe to be undone. 
Whether it were this, or his craving 
for his dinner, that made Sir Cradock 
Nowell feel chilled, as he waited under 
the shuddering trees for his friend 
John Rosedew—far be it from me 
to say, because it may have’ been 
both, sir. And the other cause to 
which he always ascribed it—after the 
event—to wit, a divine afflatus of 
diabolical presentiment, is one we have 
no faith in, until we own to nightmare. 
Anyhow, there he was, for upwards of 
an hour; and no John Rosedew came 
up the hill, which Sir Cradock did not 
feel it at all his duty to descend, on the 
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very safe presentiment of the distress 
revocare gradum., 

Meanwhile John Rosedew was speed- 
ing merrily, according to his ideas of 
speed (which were relative to the last 
degree), along a narrow bridle-way, 
some two miles to the westward. It 
would be a serious insult—so the parson 
argued—to the understanding of any 
man who understood a horse—and now 
John Rosedew had owned Corebus very 
nearly nine months, and though he had 
never owned a horse before, surely by 
this time he could set papers in the 
barbara celarent of the most recondite 
horse-logic—or was it dialectics ?—an 
insult it would be to that Hippicus who 
felt himself fit now to go to a fair and 
discuss many points with the jockeys, if 
anybody suggested to him that Coraebus 
ought to trot. 

“ Trot, sir!” cried John Rosedew, to 
an imaginary Hippodamas, “ hasn’t he 
been trotting for nearly an hour to-day, 
sir? And upon my word, I only hope 
he is not so sore as I am.” Then he 
threw the reins over the pony’s neck, 
and let him crop some cytisus. 

“ Corebus, have no fear, my horse, 
you shall not be overworked. Or if 
Epirus or Mycene be thy home and 
birthplace —incertus ibidem sudor— 
thrice I have wiped it off, and no 
oaten particles in it; urit avene, so I 
suppose oats must dry the skin. “ Ad 
terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix,” 
a line not to be rendered in English, 
even by my Cradock. How fine that 
whole description, but made up from 
alien sources! Oh how Lucretius would 
have done it! Most sad that he was 
not a Christian.” 

A believer was what John Rosedew 
meant. But by this time he was begin- 
ning to look upon all his classical 
friends as in some sort Christians, if 
they only believed in their own gods, 
Wherein, I fear, he was far astray from 
the text of one of the Articles. 

Cob Corzbus by this time knew his 
master thoroughly ; and exercising his 
knowledge cleverly, made his shoes last 
longer. If the weather felt muggy and 
“trying ”—from an equine view of pro- 
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bation—if the road was rough and 
against the grain, even if the forest-fly 
came abroad upon business, Corsbus 
used (in sporting parlance) to “ shut 
up” immediately. This he did, not in 
a defiant tone, not in a mode to provoke 
antagonism ; he was far too clever a 
horse for that ; but with every appear- 
ance of a sad conviction that his master 
had no regard for him. At this earnest 
appeal to his feelings, John Rosedew 
would dismount in haste, and reflect 
with admiration upon the weeping 
steeds of Achilles, or the mourning 
horse of Mezentius, while he condemned 
with acrimony the moral conveyed by a 
song he had heard concerning the 
“ donkey wot wouldn’t go.” Then he 
would loosen the girths, and, remon- 
strating with Corzbus for his want of 
self-regard, carefully wipe with his yellow 
silk pocket-handkerchief first all the 
accessible parts of the cob that looked 
at all gummy or greasy, and then his 
own capacious forehead. This being 
done, he would search around for a 
juicy mouthful of grass, or dive for an 
apple or slice of carrot—-Corebus at the 
same time diving nasally—into the 
depths of his black coat pocket, where 
he usually discovered his lunch, which 
he had altogether forgotten. While the 
horse was discussing this little refresh- 
ment, John would put his head on one 
side, and look at him very knowingly, 
revolving in his mind a question which 
very often presented itself, whether 
Corebus were descended from Corytha 
or Hirpinus. 

However this may have been—and 
from his “ staying qualities,” one would 
have thought him rather a chip from 
the old block of Troy—he was the first 
horse good John Rosedew had ever 
called his own; and he loved and 
admired him none the less for certain 
calumnies spread by the envious about 
seedy-toes, splints, and spavins. Of 
these crimes, whatever they might be, 
the parson found no mention in Xeno- 
phon, Pliny, or Virgil, and he was more 
than half inclined to believe them 
clumsy modern figments. As for the 
incontestable fact that Corebus began 
to whistle when irrationally stimulated 


beyond his six miles an hour, why, that 
John Rosedew looked upon as a classical 
accomplishment, and quoted a line from 
Theocritus. Very swift horses were 
gifted with this peculiar power, for the 
safety of those who would otherwise 
be the victims of their velocity, even as 
the express train always whistled past 
Brockenhurst station. 

After contemplating the animal till 
admiration was exhausted, and wonder- 
ing why some horses have hairy, while 
others have smooth ankles, he would 
refresh himself with a reverie about the 
Numidian cavalry ; then declaring that 
Jem Pottles was “impolitiz notandus,” 
he would pass his arm through the 
bridle, and calling to mind the Pon 
young lady who unduly astonished 
Darius, pull an old book from some 
inner pocket, and stroll on, with Cora- 
bus sniffing now and then at his hat- 
brim. 

To any one who bears in mind what 
a punctual body Time is, this account of 
the rector’s doings will make it not in- 
credible that he was often late for dinner. 
But he never lost reckoning altogether 
in his circumnayigation, because his 
leisure did not begin till he had passed 
the “ Jolly Foresters ;” he must be there 
by a certain hour, or Corebus would be 
displeased, and so would Mrs. Cripps, 
who always looked for him at or about 
1.30 p.m. For some mighty fine com- 
pany was to be had by a horse who 
could behave himself, in the stable 
of the “ Jolly Foresters,” about middle- 
day on a Wednesday. Several high- 
stepping buggy-mares, one or two satiri- 
cal Broughamites, even some nags who 
gave a decided tone to the neigh- 
bourhood, silver-hamed Clevelands, and 
champ-the-bit Clydesdales : even these 
were not too proud—that they left for 
vulgarian horses—to snort and blow 
hard at the “ Forester’s ” oats, and then 
eat them up like winking. To this 
select circle our own Corzbus had been 
admitted already, and his conversational 
powers admired, when he had produced 
an affidavit that his master was in no 
way connected with trade. 

Corebus now bade fair to be spoiled 
by all this grand society. Every Wed- 
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nesday he came home less natural, more 
coxcombical. He turned up his nose at 
many good horses, whom he had once 
respected, fellows who wandered about 
in the forest, and hung down their chins 
when the rain came! And then he 
became so affected and false, with an 
interesting languor, when Amy jumped 
out to caress him! Verily, friend Core- 
bus, thou shalt pay out for this! What 
call, pray, hast thou to become a hum- 
bug, from seeing how men do flourish ? 

John Rosedew awoke quite suddenly 
to the laws of time and season, as the 
hazel branches came over his head, and 
he could see to read no longer. The 
gray wood closed about him, to the right 
hand and to the left; the thick shoots 
of the alder, the dappled ash, and the 
osier, hustled among the taller trees 
whose tops had seen the sunset ; tufts 
of grass, and blackberry-tangles, hipped 
dog-roses leaning over them, stubby 
clumps of buckthorn, brake-fern waving 
six feet high where the ground held 
moisture—who, but an absent man, 
would have wandered at dusk into such 
a labyrinth ? 

“* Actum est’ with my dinner,” ex- 
claimed the parson aloud, when he awoke 
to the situation ; “and what, perhaps, 
is more important to thee, at least, Core- 
bus, thine also is ‘pessum datum.’ And 
there is no room to turn the horse round 
without scratching his eyes and his tail 
so. Nevertheless, this 7s a path, or at 
one time must have been so ; ‘semita, 
callis, trames ’—that Jast word is the one 
for it, if it be derived from ‘traho’ 
(which, however, I do not believe)—for, 
lo! there has been alog of wood dragged 
here even during a post-diluvial period : 
we will follow this track to the utter- 
most; what says the cheerful philo- 
sopher :—‘ ravroiny Buwrotw rapoig oder.’ 
Surely a gun, nay, two, or, more accu- 
rately, two explosions; now for some 
one to show us the way. Corebus, be 
of good cheer, there is supper yet in thy 
garyyn, not éigéorw ; advance then thy 
best foot. Why not?—seest thou an 
eidwrov? Come on, I say, good horse— 
oh, what ! ” And he was silent. 

Tired as he was, Corebus had leaped 
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back from the leading rein, then threw 
up his head and snorted, and with a 
glare’ of terror stood trembling. What 
John Rosedew saw at that moment was 
stamped on his heart for ever. Across 
his narrow homeward path, clear in the 
gray light, and seeming to creep, was 
the corpse of Clayton Nowell, laid upon 
its left side, with one hand to the 
heart, the wan face stark and spread on 
the ground, the body stretched by the 
final throe. The pale light wandered over 
it, and showed it only a shadow. John 
Rosedew’s nerves were stout and strong, 
as of a man who has injured none ; he 
had buried hundreds of fellow-men, after 
seeing them die ; but, for the moment, 
he was struck with a mortal horror. 
Back he fell, and drove back his horse ; 
he could not look at the dead man’s eyes 
fixed intently upon him. One minute 
he stood shivering, and the ash-leaves 
shivered over him; he was conscious 
too of another presence which he could 
not perceive. Then he ran up, like a 
son of God, to what God had left of his 
brother. The glaze (as of ground glass) 
in the eyes, the smile that has swooned 
for ever, the scarlet of the lips turned 
out with the chalky rim of death, the 
bulge of the broad breast, never again to 
be drawn in by breathing—is there one 
of these changes we do not know, having 
seen them in our own dearest ones ? 
But a worse sight than of any dead 
man—dead, and gone home to his 
Father—met John Rosedew’s vacuous 
eyes, as he gazed faintly round him. It 
was the sight of Cradock Nowell, clutch- 
ing his gun with one hand, and anything 
firm with the other, while he hung from 
the bank (which he had been leaping) 
as a winding-sheet hangs from a candle. 
The impulse of his leap had failed him, 
smitten back by horror; it was not in 
him to go back, nor to come one foot 
forward. John Rosedew called him by 
his name, but he could not answer ; 
only a shiver and a moan showed that 
he knew his baptism. The living was 
more startled, and more startling, than 
the dead. 


To be continued. 





